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Kim Sigler: Governor of Michigan 
Charles H. Churchill 


MIcHIGAN HAS A NEW GOVERNOR, whom people say has the makings of 
a statesman. The man is Kim Sigler, Battle Creek attorney and former 
special prosecutor for the Ingham County graft grand jury. 

A review of his background discloses the facts that have made him 
a leader. It shows a struggle against many odds, but it reveals also, 
that he had the attributes to surmount them—attributes that make a 
man great. 

He was born May 2, 1894, on a ranch near Schuyler, Nebraska. His 
parents, Daniel and Bertha Sigler, were frontier folks and lived in a 
sod house on the plains. As a young man, he rode the range and did 
the chores at home when he was not attending school. Before he was 
graduated from high school, his father advised him to see the country, 
and young Kim did so, traveling the trail of the hobo. This taught him 
to be independent, and although his father’s income was sufficient to 
send him to college, the young man decided to work his way through 
school. 

Young Sigler first attended the University of Michigan; then trans- 
ferred to the University of Detroit, financing his way there by working 
nights at the Ford Motor Company’s Highland Park plant, and finish- 
ing at the law school in 1918. It was during his college career in Mich- 
igan that he married Miss Mae Pierson of Goodrich. 

After four years with Detroit legal firms, Sigler looked for open 
country and located an office in Hastings. At twenty-eight years of 
age, he was elected prosecuting attorney and held that position for six 
years. When he retired as Barry county prosecutor, he began special- 
izing in trial work and soon acquired a reputation that resulted in his 
receiving appointments in other counties of southwestern Michigan as 
a special prosecutor. 
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At the same time, Sigler broadened his acquaintanceship, and in 
1937 was elected district governor of the One Hundred Fifty-first 
Rotary International. In this capacity, he attended an international 
convention in Europe and traveled extensively over the Continent. 

One of his early acquaintances was Burritt Hamilton, a leading cor- 
poration lawyer in Michigan. Mr. Hamilton asked his friend to go into 
partnership with him at Battle Creek, in 1943, and Sigler accepted. 
However, later that year, he was called upon by another prominent 
man in legal circles, Judge Leland W. Carr, who asked him to help 
clean up graft and corruption as special prosecutor of the Ingham 
County grand jury. After accepting this job, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing forty-one convictions and eleven pleas of guilty, in addition to many 
confessions from high officials and prominent men in Michigan. 

Sigler had said on a number of occasions that it was his ambition to 
do a great service for the public. He had just as frequently remarked 
that he was not interested in politics. By leaving his lucrative law prac- 
tice to serve the state as investigator and prosecutor of political grafters, 
he showed the sincerity of his first statement; by his outstanding ac- 
complishments in this role, as special investigator for the graft grand 
jury, it was inevitable that he would be called into politics. However, 
it was not the politicians who sought his candidacy for public office. 
As a matter of fact, they manipulated his dismissal from his job as spe- 
cial prosecutor to prevent Sigler’s further disclosures of graft and cor- 
ruption in state government. 

The lover of a good fight since his boyhood days when he did a great 
deal of boxing, Sigler did not give up when he was dropped from his 
job with the grand jury. “He hurled his homburg,” as one newspaper 
said, into the gubernatorial race and then proceeded to tell how certain 
public officials were violating their trust, leaving it up to the people of 
Michigan to judge whether or not they wanted him to do something 
about it. 

As a campaigner, Sigler was as colorful and spectacular as he had 
been in the courtroom. He captured the attention, admiration and 
confidence of the public, and he won the Republican nomination. 

Not stopping for a vacation, Sigler launched into the general cam- 
paign and made the most extensive campaign tour in Michigan history 
by automobile, plane, and boat. Encouraged by the people’s interest 
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in government, he questioned them wherever he went to learn their 
views on state affairs, and to find out about the particular problems of 


) their own community. To the man on the street, Sigler became the 
, man on horseback, and he rode in to victory on election day by a land- 
slide vote—the largest majority, on a percentage basis, of any guber- 
) natorial candidate in the country. 


Although Governor Sigler is a spectacular person, both in bearing 
and in dress, his manner is that of a quiet, intensely serious person, who 
is interested in people and in what they are doing. 

: At home, he likes to sit in his study and read biographies, or visit 
with his charming wife and his daughter, Madalon, a student at Mich- 
igan State College. One of his principal pastimes used to be a romp 
with his grandson, young Kim, the son of his other daughter, Betty, 
who has joined her husband, Captain Byron Slattery, in Tokyo. In 
earlier days, his hobby was a game of golf or a horseback ride. Now 
] the governor has taken to the air, and will soon be the holder of a 
private pilot’s license. His favorite hobby, however, is studying people. 

As Governor Sigler meets and visits with folks, he studies their 
problems. In working out solutions to these problems, he is determined 
to give the people of Michigan the best of his ability, perseverance, 
and courage, for it was these qualities that won him the confidence 
of the people and made him Michigan’s new leader. 














Michigan Unlimited 


On Fepruary 9, 1947, radio station WJR of Detroit inaugurated, as 
a public service, a one-half hour broadcasting period each week called 
“Michigan Unlimited.” The period is designed to publicize Michigan 
history. It will continue during the remainder of the school year from 
2:00 to 2:30 eack Sunday afternoon. 

Put on through the co-operation of the Wayne University band 
and the State Historical Society of Michigan, the program is patterned 
after radio philharmonic concerts, with an intermission of five min- 
utes during which the Historical Society presents, in narrative form, 
the story of Michigan as suggested by the booklet Michigan and the 
Old Northwest. The historical narrative is prepared by Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife and Mr. Luke Scheer. 

Governor Kim Sigler spoke on the initial program February 9, since 
he is vitally interested in the objective of the series—selling Michigan 
to the people of Michigan. With him was Dr. Lewis Beeson, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Historical Commission and the State Historical 
Society of Michigan. The Governor's message and Mr. Beeson’s 
response follows. Ed. 


HISTORY AS A TOOL 
Kim Sigler 


THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, When we celebrate the birthdays of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, is an appropriate time to inaugu- 
rate this series of programs about Michigan and its history. We are 
more than usually conscious of our national historical heritage during 
this month, and that is just the time when we should start thinking 
about our own state’s eventful past. From prehistoric times, through 
the early days of recorded history, and up to the immediate past, 
Michigan has a record of varied and significant developments. It is 
my conviction that one way to earn for Michigan a fine future is 
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for our citizens to become aware of the events which made it the 
great state it now is. 

Knowledge of history is a tool to be used in the cause of Ameri- 
canism. It is a powerful weapon in the war against subversive activi- 
ties. A state, a nation, a people, who are aware of the tradition, the 
achievements and the courage of preceding generations are well 
equipped to meet current problems. I am not talking about history 
as a mere collection of dates. I consider it the living experience of 
a people which can serve as a guide to better government. 

Many people came to our country from other lands in a search for 
freedom and found what they wanted in Michigan. They too, with 
their own traditions grafted on to ours, have made a great contribu- 
tion to our state. Such a group were the Dutch, who one hundred 
years ago founded the city of Holland on our western shore. 

We have a magnificent record of patriotic and political life. Our 
men have fought with distinction in all our wars. 

Michigan was the birthplace of one of our two great political 
parties. Its citizens, firmly convinced of the right of all men to be 
free, were on the main route of the underground railroad during the 
Civil War. Its leaders also have been leaders of the nation. 

Keeping all these traditions and many more in mind, there are 
just two questions I would like to ask. How many of us really know 
our Michigan? Not enough, I fear. What are we doing about selling 
Michigan—its past as well as its present? Not enough, I’m sorry to say. 

Although we are hosts to millions of vacationers, many of our his- 
torical sites are either completely neglected or poorly marked. The 
opportunities for historical entertainment, which western states ex- 
ploit, we take for granted or ignore. Among our eighty-three coun- 
ties, less than one-half have historical societies, either in fact or in 
name. Although nearly every school in Michigan teaches at least one 
course in American history, most students are fortunate to get even 
a smattering of Michigan history. 

While some good state history books have been written, too few 
are available to the public. It’s time to put American history to work 
in Michigan. It’s time to put Michigan history to work in America. 
It’s time to mobilize our past to put it to work for the future. Now 
the question arises, what can we do about it? Here at my side is Dr. 
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Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission and 
the State Historical Society of Michigan. Dr. Beeson, although you 
are a comparative newcomer to Michigan, can you give us some idea 
of what you plan to do to create a state-wide interest in Michigan’s 
achievements? 


PUTTING HISTORY TO WORK 
Lewis Beeson 


I CERTAINLY AGREE WITH you, Governor Sigler, that a knowledge of 
the history of our great state and of our nation will do much to 
strengthen our belief in our democratic institutions. The State His- 
torical Society of Michigan and the Michigan Historical Commission 
are dedicated to this objective. The commission has the support of 
the American Legion in organizing local historical societies. All such 
societies will meet in Ann Arbor this spring to form a state-wide 
association. The State Historical Society is planning to expand the 
teaching of Michigan history in the schools. This summer it will 
have a conference to draw up a program for the schools. The State 
Historical Society is seeking to increase its members. It extends an in- 
vitation to everyone interested in Michigan History to become a 
member. Michigan history is going to work for the people of 
Michigan and this program, made available through the courtesy of 
radio station WJR, will do much to publicize the glory, past and 
present, of our state—our own “Michigan Unlimited.”! 


1For further details on the historical program in Michigan, see post, 7-9, 
21-25, 75-77, 80-81, 83-87. 
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The Michigan Marker Program 
Charles A. Weissert 


THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COMMISSION, in inaugurating its war- 
delayed historical marker program, is preparing to set up four com- 
memorative tablets and to provide others as rapidly as is possible in 
other localities throughout the state. 

For many years, this important educational feature, so commonly 
found in other states, has been neglected in Michigan. The com- 
mission’s marker committee, which started the work just before the 
war with a substantial legislative appropriation, had listed for con- 
sideration a large number of important sites. Owing to metal shortage, 
caused by the war, this important project was delayed. It is expected 
that within a few years many markers will have been erected. Travel 
in the state, it is needless to say, will be made more interesting. 

Boulders of various size and tablets bearing inscription and bas- 
relief will be used for the most important markers. 

Markers will be placed on the old Turner residence in Lansing, 
now used for the Michigan Pioneer Museum, and at the residence in 
Pontiac of Moses Wisner, governor of Michigan, 1859-61, and noted 
anti-slavery worker, who organized and commanded the Twenty- 
second Michigan Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War. During a 
Kentucky campaign, he was stricken with typhoid fever and died in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

For the purpose of inspecting and selecting sites, Mrs. Donald E. 
Adams, president of the commission; Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary; and 
Commissioners Chester R. Ellison, and Charles A. Weissert, during 
the summer, visited Constantine and Monroe. Mrs. Adams, Mr. Weis- 
sert, and Dr. R. Clyde Ford are members of the markers committee. 

In Constantine, a community rich in Michigan history, the com- 
mission decided to place markers at the homes of John S. Barry, gover- 
nor of Michigan, 1842-46 and 1850-52; and of Major General Harry 
Hill Bandholtz, distinguished soldier in the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Rebellion, and World War I. 


The Bandholtz residence, one of the finest in Constantine, is owned 
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by the general’s widow. The marker will be placed in the front yard 
and will probably be dedicated in the spring. 

The commissioners also visited Monroe, where it was proposed to 
place a marker at the former residence of Major General George Arm- 
strong Custer, celebrated cavalry leader. As there was variance of 
opinion locally as to where the marker should be placed, the commis- 
sion postponed the project. 

The Barry residence is owned and maintained as a museum and 
community house by the Governor Barry Historical Society and Con- 
stantine Community Center, an incorporated organization. The in- 
terior and exterior of this century-old building, have been restored on 
the original architectural lines. Fireplaces, long ago covered, have been 
reopened, as have also Dutch ovens of unique design. The governor's 
butler’s pantry has been reopened and equipped. Retained on the front 
door are the original hand-made lock, six by eight inches, and its 
massive brass key. The lock in itself is a museum piece. The balustrade 
rail in the front hall stairway, is made of cherry; the balusters, of 
walnut. In type of architecture, the Barry residence is decidedly New 
England. The house, which had frequently changed ownership, was 
transferred in 1944 to the historical society by Arthur N., Edith E., 
and Gertrude E. Culp. 

In the museum are many contributions of antiques, Indian relics, 
pioneer furniture, portraits, band instruments, maps, garments, old 
letters, equipment used by local Civil War soldiers, and Delft ware. 
There is also a Staffordshire plate manufactured in England and por- 
traying the Battle of Bunker Hill as a British victory! 

Barry was one of the foremost leaders in promoting railway devel- 
opment in Michigan. He was born in Amherst, New Hampshire, 
January 29, 1802, and received an academic education. He married 
Mary Kidder of Grafton, New Hampshire, and in 1824, took charge 
of an academy. During two years of this service, he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. Having served as an aide on the governor’s 
staff and as captain of a militia company, he was already experienced 
in public service before he came to Michigan. He came to White 
Pigeon, Michigan Territory, in 1831 and engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness with Isaac Willard, later of Kalamazoo. In 1834, he moved to 
the progressive town of Constantine, then considered the grain port, 
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on the St. Joseph River, for White Pigeon and Monguagon prairies. 
Here Barry operated a general store and established a shipping trans- 
portation system on the St. Joseph River between Constantine and 
the port of St. Joseph. From the time of arrival, he became interested 
in politics and internal development. He was elected justice of the 
peace in 1831, then state senator. He was also a member of the terri- 
torial legislature and of the first State Constitutional Convention. 
He was elected governor by large majorities. 


y Governor Barry retired from politics in 1852 and devoted his time 
to business enterprises until his death in 1870. A genuine financier 


} of the pioneer period, who could buy and sell as he chose, he left an 
| estate of $200,000 to $300,000. As governor he left behind an extra- 
ordinary record for economy. 








Governor Wisner and the TwentySecond 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry 


John H. Snook 


A JOINT MEETING of the Michigan Historical Commission and the 
Oakland County Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foundation will be 
held at Pontiac this Spring to dedicate a plaque in honor of Governor 
Moses Wisner. The placue, which is one of a series of markers being 
erected by the commission throughout the state at places of historical 
interest, bears the foilowing inscription: 

Moses Wisner, Governor of Michigan, 1859-1861, and builder of this 
home, was born June 3, 1815, in New York; came to Michigan in 1837; in 
1841 was admitted to the bar, and practiced law until the Civil War. In 
1862 Colonel Wisner took command of the 22nd Michigan Infantry; the 
following year the regiment went to Kentucky where Wisner died Janu- 
ary 5, 1864. This property, purchased by Moses Wisner in 1844, served 
as the Michigan governor's mansion from 1859-1861. Angelina Hascall 
Wisner, wife of Moses Wisner, made it her home until her death in 
1875 and members of the Wisner family resided here until 1945 when it 
was purchased by the Oakland County Pioneer and Veterans Historical 
Foundation. This tablet erected by the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, 1947. 

Plans for the dedicatory program being made by the Oakland 
County Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foundation include the pres- 
entation of the plaque to the foundation by Governor Sigler on behalf 
of the Historical Commission. 

The plaque commemorating the career of Governor Wisner will be 
placed beside the entrance to his former home. The Wisner residence 
in Pontiac now is the home of the Oakland County Pioneer and Vet- 
erans Historical Foundation, having been purchased by the foundation 
in 1945 from Mrs. Florence Wisner Clark Wallace, a granddaughter 
of Governor Wisner. 

The Oakland County Pioneer and Historical Society at its annual 
meeting in February, 1945, authorized its president to name a com- 
mittee with power to take such steps as might be necessary to secure 
the Governor Moses Wisner homesite, and restore and preserve it for 
perpetual use for the people of Oakland County. This committee 
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consisted of Donald S. Patterson, chairman, R. C. Cummings, M. E. 
Siple, Conrad N. Church, and Judge Frank L. Doty. 

Articles of incorporation were entered into in the name of the Oak- 
land County Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foundation. All funds 
for the purchase, restoration, and maintenance of the home are held 
in the name of the foundation. 

Every veterans’ organization in the county endorsed the program as 
well as many civic, patriotic, and fraternal groups. 

A goal of $35,000 was agreed on by the committee to cover the pur- 
chase price of the property in the amount of $15,000, an additional 
sum of $10,000 for restoration, and $10,000 to set up a fund for main- 
tenance. To start the campaign for securing funds, Mr. William B. 
Mitchell, a member of the Civitan Club of Pontiac, offered to ad- 
vance $2,500 for one year without interest with which to make the 
initial payment on the contract. On April 4, 1945, an agreement was 
entered into between Mrs. Wallace and Mr. Mitchell and the Oak- 
land County Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foundation to purchase 
the property. 

The committee for the campaign consisted of: general chairman, 
Jayno W. Adams; pioneer families, Donald S. Patterson; special gifts, 
Carl Bird; Pontiac city, Frank Marsh; township organization, Joe 
Haas; veterans, Oakland County Veterans Council. Publicity was 
generously obtained through the Pontiac Daily Press. 

Without a very strenuous campaign, gifts poured in from all parts 
of the county and from friends from a distance, so that the $2,500 
was soon returned to Mr. Mitchell. In all $15,600 has been given, 
sufficient to pay the purchase price, incidental expenses connected 
with the campaign, and insurance. Plans are now being formed to 
complete the project. No restoration work was planned for 1946 
owing to restrictions in materials and general housing needs. 

Already some school groups have visited the home and show much 
interest. There are many articles of the General Richardson chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution as well as the collection 
of the Oakland County Pioneer and Historical Society. Gifts are 
being tendered continually. The home contains many of the Wisner 
heirlooms, the parlor being furnished largely as it was when the 
governor lived there. 
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The Oakland County Pioneer and Historical Society has never 
before had a home during its long history, beginning in 1871. Now 
it is the aim of the foundation to build a real cultural historical place 
for Oakland County—a place of deposit for historical records and 
Oakland County museum articles. 

The property contains nearly four acres of rolling grounds around 
the home. On the fourteen acres next adjoining are located the 
Wisner Elementary School and the high school stadium and athletic 
field. The stadium, named the Wisner Memorial Stadium, was te- 
cently erected in memory of those Pontiac men who gave their lives 
in World War II. It is particularly appropriate that such a memorial 
should be erected on property formerly owned by one of Pontiac's 
Civil War heroes, and it is equally fitting that the home of this same 
man be preserved as a lasting memorial to a pioneer lawyer, statesman, 
and soldier. 

The governor to whom the plaque forms a memorial was one of 
Michigan's Civil War heroes. In ‘an address before the seventy- 
second annual meeting of the Oakland County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society at Pontiac, February 27, 1946, John H. Snook of 
Birmingham, son of John J. Snook, formerly of Rochester, sergeant 
major of the Twenty-second Michigan Volunteer Infantry, described 
the services of Governor Wisner and his regiment. The address is 


printed below. Jayno W. Apams. 


Tue Twenty-sEconp VoLUNTEER INFANTRY was mustered into 
service September 2, 1862, at Pontiac, fought through the Civil War 
until its close, took part in a score of engagements and was mustered 
out at Nashville, Tennessee, January 26, 1865. It was paid off and 
disbanded at a camp on Clinton Street, Detroit, July 10, 1865. But in 
a larger sense it never could be fully paid off and never, through the 
lengthening years, will be. The most we, as civic debtors, can do is 
to pay an installment of interest on the debt of gratitude we owe to 
the pioneer regiment. That is why it seems fitting on this seventy- 
second anniversary of the founding of the Oakland County Pioneer 
and Historical Society, to pause in this program to remember the deeds 
of these early soldiers. 
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Two deeply challenging national issues, which called this regiment 
into being, forced the conflict which plunged the states into four 
years of war. The one issue, moral and economic, slavery; the other, 
political, the preservation of the Union. The time for the settlement 
of these issues, ripening through fifty years of national discussion, 
seemed finally to be “in the book.” “The stars in their courses” could 
not well have turned aside longer the final decision. The war which 
followed exacted some kind of toll from every household in the land. 
Take down from the upper shelf in your library that well-worn and 
yellowed copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and read it through again, and 
it will give you a refresher course in American history as probably 
no other single volume could do. 

It should be amply rewarding for a pioneer society to remember 
this old regiment, because the mustering of these troops punctuate 
the pioneer period of Pontiac and Oakland County, and the adjacent 
counties, as assuredly no other single event did or could do. As it 
mustered and marched away, it divided our pioneer years into two 
great periods, “before the war” and “after the war.” From this dis- 
tance it startles us to realize that the story of Oakland after the war 
is longer, much longer, than that before the war. Today many sons 
and daughters and grandsons and great-grandsons of Civil War 
veterans look fondly backward to the old regiment through the thick- 
ening haze of the passing years. At that time, in the words of James 
Whitcomb Riley, the country was “new and unbroken and vast.” 
Pontiac itself was less than fifty years old. It had less than three 
thousand people. Plenty of stands of big timber still guarded the 
solitude of outlying sections. Blue lakes among the hills rippled in 
the sunshine, their wooded shores innocent of cultivation. Indians 
were still leaving; settlers still arriving. 

Six counties sent their young men for the recruiting of the Twenty- 
second Michigan Volunteer Infantry. They were Oakland, Livings- 
ton, Macomb, Lapeer, St. Clair, and Sanilac. Oakland County fur- 
nished recruits for many Michigan regiments during the Civil War, 
but she sent most, five hundred and sixty men, for the Twenty-second 
Regiment, which gives this section a special interest in this unit. 
Pontiac was well located as the mustering point. It was on a steam 
railroad line, and it was also the home of former Governor Moses 
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Wisner, who had been appointed by Governor Austin Blair, to recruit 
and train the new regiment. The most available place for a training 
camp appeared to be the fairground located between Saginaw and 
Perry streets, where Matthews and Fairgrove streets are now, and it 
was named Camp Richardson after General Richardson, a well-known 
local military figure. The camp quickly took shape. Tents appeared, 
flags were run up, officers commissioned, sentries posted, orders issued, 
and volunteer recruits enrolled. 

It may be useful for us who have rolled swiftly hither over smooth 
cement highways in rubber-tired autos or glided in private planes 
to watch these early recruits and their home folks converging on the 
new camp ground. Pioneer roads were primitive. Like the question 
of the chicken and the egg, it is uncertain whether the pioneer or the 
road came first. Trails there were to be sure. There were dirt roads, 
sand roads, log roads, crooked roads, few good roads, but all pioneer 
roads were long roads. The new soldiers arrived on horseback, in ox 
carts; by horse and buggy, in heavy farm wagons. They came from 
log cabins in clearings, from farm houses among stumpy fields with 
split-rail fences. They assembled from cross-road hamlets where 
clustered the general store, blacksmith shop, church, and school, and 
from new young towns like Romeo, Port Huron, Holly, Mt. Clemens, 
Milford, and Howell. They mustered from Rochester, New Balti- 
more, Utica, Birmingham, Algonac, Royal Oak, St. Clair, Lexington, 
Farmington, Lyons, and Lapeer. They came from burgs now seen 
only on ancient maps; phantom ghost towns once populous like Green 
Oak, Kensington, Fredericksburg, and Mahopac, and others which 
our older members may recall. At last the new troops were ready. The 
city swarmed with soldiers and home folks to say farewell. Pontiac 
never was so full of people and thousands lined Saginaw Street as the 
regiment in blue uniforms and carrying its beautiful new flag, pre- 
sented by a group of young ladies of the county, marched to the rail- 
road station on Jackson Street, crowded into freight cars, and started 
for the front. 

The boys in blue departed at 2:00 p.m. under the command of 
their beloved colonel, former Governor Moses Wisner, who had taken 
a leading part in their military training, reached Detroit in the late 
afternoon, marched in the streets of Detroit to the river, and boarded 
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the new steamer Morning Star for Cleveland, where they arrived the 
next morning at sunrise. Took train for Cincinnati, a distance of 380 
miles, and arrived at midnight where, in the Fifth Street Market- 
house, dinner was served at 2:00 a.m. by the people of the city. They 
crossed the Ohio River on a pontoon bridge during the night, and lay 
down, on the streets of Covington, Kentucky, to sleep under the stars. 
They marched five miles to a camp on the hills above Covington, and 
were immediately called out in line of battle for the defense of that 
city within forty-eight hours from the time they left home. From then 
on for three years their record, and a most honorable one, is embedded 
in the history books and military archives of this country and in the 
hearts of its citizens. 

Colonel Wisner, decisive, energetic, a commanding figure, with a 
soldierly bearing, a deep resonant voice, a strict disciplinarian but 
having withal a deep understanding of human nature and a patience 
mellowed in the tough school of frontier life, led the regiment through 
the encounters, skirmishes, marches, and countermarches of the cam- 
paign to protect the Ohio and press the enemy back out of Kentucky. 
The regiment went into winter quarters at Lexingon to be in position 
to strike when necessary and to act as guard to protect a wide angle 
of territory below Cincinnati. It happened to be a very severe winter; 
six inches of snow fell on October 26. Not much like Dixie was sup- 
posed to be. There was much sickness in camp—typhoid and pneu- 
monia took a heavy toll. On January 4, 1863, just four months after 
leaving Pontiac, Colonel Wisner, the father of the regiment, died 
from disease prevalent in the camp while in the faithful discharge 
of his duty. 

Governor Blair in his annual message to the Legislature, in January 
1863, referred to the death of Colonel Wisner as follows: 

Intelligence has been received of another of the great sacrifices we 
make to save our country. My predecessor, ex-Governor Moses Wisner, 
colonel commanding the Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry, died at 
his post of duty in Kentucky, on the 4th day of January. His conduct is 
his best eulogy. A man of great intellectual, as well as physical power, 
in the meridian of life, surrounded by all the comforts of family, home 
and friends, he obeyed the call of his country and took the field. Deeply 
imbued with a love of those free institutions which had done so much 
for his country and himself, he put away from him everything but this 
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service, and went forth at the head of his regiment to peril all in defense of 
the Union. As a commanding officer of patriotic volunteers he was success- 
ful in an eminent degree, as he had been in all the walks of life. He died of 
the diseases of the camp, in the midst of his command in the doing of his 
duty. More than this need not be said. For him the pomp and circum- 
stance and the battle are no more. To his family and friends he leaves the 
rich remembrance of an honorable fame, and to the State he loved, the 
pride that she had so noble a citizen. 

Such was the man, as evaluated by his compeers in his own day, that 


we remember and would honor today, and from whom we now find 
such lasting and tangible tokens as the history of his regiment and the 
stately colonial mansion which still stands in the city he once served. 
It is an unusual circumstance that a house so substantial and so at- 
tractive, should be preserved through a century of time and change 
and should stand undamaged in a growing community and should 
actually come at last into the possession of an organization such as the 
Oakland County Pioneer and Historical Society, whose members 
cherish it and will protect it and use it to promote many causes. The 
possession of this notable old pioneer Wisner home, cared for so many 
years by the members of his own family, affords Pontiac a chance to 
renew a Civic center, heart-warming and stimulating alike to old and 
young. The stately halls of this venerable old dwelling will echo 
again with the voices of pioneer groups and resound anew with the 
activities of youth. In its rooms and libraries the old and treasured 
mementos of the past will again speak to the new age and the new will 
learn to revere and evaluate the old. In its playing fields, gardens, 
and council rooms, youth, which must ever be served, and which 
must ever go on, will find a wholesome outlet and wise direction for 
its creative energy. Fortunate the city, fortunate the country which 
has so rich a background of patriotic achievement, so generous a 
legacy of cultural attainment. The lovely old Wisner home, fully 
restored to its original beauty, may be a symbol, a monument, a modern 
rendezvous, a civic shrine for the rallying of the patriots of tomorrow 
and tomorrow’s tomorrow which is to be. 

The story of the Twenty-second Michigan Infantry is not quickly 
told. Much, very much, that should be remembered cannot be re- 
cited today. Scores, hundreds of brave men rising to heights of 
heroism under the stress of battle or the long strain of siege or the 
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solitary hours of picket duty under the frosty stars or the utter fatigue 
of torced marches in rain and mud, cannot be mentioned by name 
in this brief account. After the death of Colonel Wisner, the regiment 
was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Heber LeFavour, who was 
promoted to Colonel, and Major William Sanborn to Lieutenant 
Colonel and Captain Henry S. Dean to Major. The Twenty-second 
tramped, skirmished, and fought its way across central Kentucky and 
was ordered to Nashville, Tennessee, where it arrived April 13, 1863. 
Here the regiment became a part of the great central Union army 
known as the Army of the Cumberland. They remained here doing 
interior guard duty until September 5, 1863, when the unit left Nash- 
ville for Chattanooga, Tennessee, under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Sanborn. Great armies were gathering from the north and 
from the south in this strategic central area astride the Tennessee 
River Valley. It was the natural gateway to the rich heart of the 
Confederacy around Atlanta in the deep South and had to be taken 
by the Union army. 

At the Battle of Chickamauga, Georgia, September 19 and 20, 
1863, was fought one of the most critical battles of the Civil War. 
The Twenty-second Michigan Volunteer Infantry, along with the 
Eighty-ninth Ohio, found itself in a most desperate position towards 
the close of the great battle. General ‘Thomas, the “Rock of Chick- 
amauga,” was holding the center of the long Union lines. On Horse 
Shoe Ridge near Snodgrass Hill near the vortex of the battlefield, 
these two regiments, outnumbered five to one and surrounded on three 
sides, with ammunition finally gone, held back, as ordered, “with 
cold steel,” the encircling enemy, while much of the Union army 
was able to withdraw towards Chattanooga and send its wounded 
men to safety across the Tennessee River. In this fierce and sacrificial 
fighting, with round after round and charge after charge, the regiment 
was nearly destroyed. Man after man was shot down keeping aloft 
these very colors displayed here today. Their valor was notable beyond 
human understanding. We must quote briefly from the regimental 
record book: 

The slaughter was fearful—Lieut. Col. William Sanborn was seriously 


wounded while leading the regiment and taken to the rear, Chaplain 
William A. Smith was mortally wounded; color sergeant Phil Durkee of 
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company A was struck in the breast by a grape shot—he fell mortally 
wounded—clasping the flag in his arms he sealed his devotion with his 
blood upon its folds. Corporal Richard A. Stansell of Company H took 
the flag from the dying grasp of sergeant Durkee, and gave his life for 
the flag, a musket ball passing through his brain. Corporal Pearl Mitchell 
of Company F raised the flag amidst a storm of shot and shell that soon 
carried away his left arm; Corporal Jonathan Vincent of Company C 
rushed for the flag and defiantly waved it in the face of the enemy—he 
fell severely wounded; Colonel LeFavour, coming up at this instant, 
shouted “Take up the flag.” First sergeant William F. Atkinson took the 
flag and handed it to Sergeant Oscar Kendall of Company C who, with a 
knowledge of the enemy’s determination to put down the flag, threw away 
his rifle, took the flag, and with a courage and daring none can describe, 
planted it by his side, and stood as erect and fearless as God ever made 
man to stand for any cause. 


The losses of the Twenty-second Michigan in the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga were extreme. Five hundred men entered the two-day engage- 
ment. After the carnage, there were only 178 men and fourteen 
officers left to lay down their arms, when as the last unit on the field, 
completely overwhelmed by numbers and surrounded, the regiment 
was taken prisoner still fighting with bayonets in the darkening twi- 
light. All the others, approximately 308 men, had either been killed 
in battle or wounded and withdrawn to safety behind the Tennessee 
River. The captured men were sent to suffering, and many to death, 
in southern prisons, and the wounded, hobbling on foot sixty miles 
to Bridgeport, were put in box cars with slight medical care for days 
to find their way at last to army hospitals at Nashville, Tennessee. 

But the Twenty-second Regiment was not through fighting. The 
capture of Atlanta lay months ahead. Much hard fighting remained 
to be done. Major Henry S. Dean, later commissioned Lieutenant 
Colonel, was given command of the veteran regiment at Chattanooga. 
Detailed units were assembled, broken ranks closed up with recruits, 
and the regiment, reduced by its great losses, was assigned to the 
Engineer Corps, where its craftsmen of many kinds found time be- 
tween battles to build railroads, sawmills, steamboats, barracks, forti- 
fications, and military bridges. The regiment took active part in the 
long five-months campaign after the capture of Missionary Ridge, 
fighting under Sherman and Thomas from Chattanooga, down to and 
around Atlanta, which on September 2, 1864, fell to the victorious 
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Union army. The Twenty-second Michigan had been successively at 
Ringold, Dalton, Reseca, Pine Mountain, Culps House, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Marietta, Chatahoochee River, Atlanta, Red Oak, and 
Jonesboro. It marched into Atlanta through Rough and Ready Town 
from the south on September 8, 1864. General Sherman went on to 
Charleston and the sea. General Thomas turned north to destroy 
utterly the Confederate army in western Tennessee. The men of the 
Twenty-second Michigan Infantry packed up their belongings and 
regimental records and plodded back 140 miles through almost continu- 
ous rain and mud in six and one half days, to camp on the lower slopes 
of Lookout Mountain at Chattanooga. On October 9, 1864, they glee- 
fully learned of the fall of Richmond, and on February 22, 1865, can- 
nons boomed from their positions on the mountain slopes. Steamboat 
and locomotive whistles blew and soldiers’ caps and shouts mingled 
in the air with great rejoicing when the report reached camp that 
Charleston was taken, which meant that the end of the Civil War was 
near. 

We cannot go on to retell how the men of the Twenty-second built 
themselves a model camp at Chattanooga under the high cliffs of 
Lookout Mountain. How the regiment was honored as guard for 
General Thomas’ headquarters. How the regimental election was 
conducted for the re-election of President Lincoln. Of the sorrow 
which spread through the camp at announcement of his tragic death. 
How the boys in blue, weary of war and camp, got out their arithme- 
tics and school books in anticipation of peace. How they whiled 
away the lonesome hours with violin, cornet pipe, and flute, or gath- 
ered in little groups in the company barracks to sing the songs of 
patriotism, love, and home. Young life would not down. Human 
nature springs back. From an old knapsack, crumpled and yellowed 
and worn to pieces, comes this eighty-year-old written list of what 
the well-trained soldier was singing in Civil War days. There were 
stirring patriotic songs: “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Red, White 
and Blue,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “John Brown’s Body”; 
there were songs of home and friends, such as “Home Again,” 
“Do They Think of Me at Home,” “Old House at Home.” There 
were Southern songs, “Jessamine Shade,” “Swanee River,” “Cottage by 
the Sea,” “Mocking Bird”; and, yes, there were love songs, too, “Nelly 
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Bly,” “Gentle Annie,” “Dearest May,” “Evalena,” and “Ever of Thee.” 
Women have helped fight every war. 

It only remains to say that after some waiting, many rumors, and 
much packing and the making of muster-out roles, the regiment left 
Chattanooga, June 21, 1865, was mustered out at Nashville June 26, 
1865, traveled to Indianapolis in cattle cars, boarded a train of passen- 
ger coaches, promptly sent by the Michigan Central Railroad, and dis- 
banded to their homes July 10, in Detroit. 

For most of the men their three years in the army had to stand 
instead of high school or college days, just as thousands of World War 
II veterans today will never see schoolrooms again. Army life had 
welded the regiment. A remarkable series of annual reunions extend- 
ing over sixty years kept alive the old regimental fires on the altar of 
friendship and patriotism. Probably the most notable reunion was 
at Pontiac September 4, 1895, when after thirty years the members 
of the regiment received back their long-lost and well-loved regimental 

flags. Many a veteran never missed a reunion. The old cowbell, 
foraged near Lyons, which went with the regiment all through the 
war and was sounded on every battlefield, was always vigorously rung 
at these gatherings amid much backslapping, saluting, and hand- 
shaking. The spirit of these peace-loving men of good will, who fought 
like demons for the right and died with generous devotion for their 
country, must and ever will inspire their modern compatriots, and 
guard the new rendezvous of the Boys in Blue of the Old Michigan 
Twenty-second,? 


1This address has been published by Mr. Snook as an eight-page leaflet. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission 


Lewis Beeson 


Activities wuicH the Michigan Historical Commission expects to 
continue and expand are the collection and preservation of materials 
relating to the history of Michigan; the custody and management of 
state records and archives; the publication of material on the history 
of the state, including the magazine, Michigan History; the stimula- 
tion of the use of local history by the schools; the organization, encour- 
agement, and guidance of local historical societies and museums; the 
encouragement of anniversary celebrations; the marking of historic 
sites; the participation in community observances of historic events; 
and the co-ordination of efforts to use history in promoting an interest 
in the state, particularly among tourists. 

The collection and preservation of materials relating to the history 
of a state, the dissemination of informcetion relating to the history of 
that state, the use of state and local history in making better citizens 
of young and old, and the use of history in furthering the welfare, 
cultural and economic, of all of us, is a recognized function of the 
government of all the states. Neighboring states spend more public 
money upon this inherent function of government than Michigan. 
Wisconsin spends approximately $90,000 a year; Iowa, $80,000; Illi- 
nois, $60,000; Indiana, $24,000; Minnesota, $65,000; Ohio, $98,000, 
and Pennsylvania, $70,000. Michigan, for the current fiscal year, 
has appropriated $25,000. This is less money than the commission 
was given twenty-five years ago. 

The Historical Commission is aware that the expenditure of such 
sums of money can be justified only by the service rendered to the 
people of Michigan. It has a well-considered and effective program 
by means of which it expects Michigan to assume the leadership its 
historical, cultural, and economic importance entitles it to have. There 
is a greater opportunity in this state than in neighboring states for 
a sound, progressive historical program. Michigan is the key to the 
history of the middlewest north of the Ohio River and the city of 
St. Louis. The history of this state antedates that of any west of the 
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Appalachians. The state has wealth and a numerous population. In- 
dustrially its importance is pre-eminent. These factors justify the 
commission in proposing that it be enabled, through a modest expan- 
sion of its appropriation, to function more effectively than it has. 

Within the restrictions imposed on it by its appropriation, the His- 
torical Commission has performed an effective service. Through strict 
economy it has published a quarterly magazine, Michigan History, 
maintained a creditable historical museum, assembled and preserved 
material on the history of the state, assumed its responsibility as cus- 
todian of non-current public records, developed a program for the 
marking of historical sites, and stimulated an interest in the history 
of Michigan among individuals and local historical organizations. 
Even along these lines, however, the commission realizes that improve- 
ments could be made, had it the means to make them. 

The Historical Commission has several functions which cannot be 
performed by any other tax supported agency. It should act as a service 
organization for the other state departments in an advisory capacity 
‘to them upon historical matters. It should be prepared to give advice 
to other departments upon the excavation, restoration, preservation 
and marking of historic sites in Michigan; upon the history of people, 
places, and place names in the state; upon the proper utilization of 
history in stimulating out-of-state visitors to come to Michigan; and 
upon the management and care of state records. 

Within five years, were the commission given the money with 
which to employ one trained records administrator during the next 
biennium, and two assistants during the following biennium, it could 
effect savings through improved efficiency in records administration 
and economy in storage space for records that would pay for the cost 
of these additions to its staff. This would relieve the individual govern- 
mental departments of their problem of preserving records and of 
finding adequate storage space for them in their already crowded quar- 
ters. Collecting and preserving records is a specialized work and can 
be handled most efficiently under one management and by a trained 
records administrator. The laws of Michigan designate the Historical 
Commission as the custodial agent for these records. The records ad- 
ministrator should act in an advisory capacity to other departments, 
leaving them full control over their records until such time as the 
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records had no current use, when they should be turned over to the 
Historical Commission as archival agent for the state. After elimina- 
tion of those records having no permanent value, the commission 
would preserve the residue. A records program well managed by the 
Historical Commission would make the need for additional storage 
space for records less pressing than it is. 

The Historical Commission can render a real service to the people 
of Michigan by fostering the use of history in attracting tourists to 
the state. The development of properly marked historic sites, the 
establishment of regional historical museums supported by local 
organizations, the stimulation of properly directed anniversary observ- 
ances and pageants by communities, businesses, and other institutions, 
the publication of booklets dealing with the history, people, and cul- 
ture of various regions in the state, and the better use of history in 
promotional literature are phases of a many-sided approach to this 
aspect of the commission’s activities. 

The state of Michigan spends millions of dollars in conserving and 
making more attractive its natural resources. Yet these, by themselves, 
have no value except in connection with the people who have been 
or are associated with them. Relatively little is spent in preserving 
and utilizing the human—the cultural and historical— resources of 
the state. Yet these, when made use of, can be a source of prosperity 
to the people of Michigan. 

A properly trained historical field agent easily can add to the in- 
come of Michigan residents far more than his cost to the state. A 
historical field agent should advise and co-operate with local historical 
societies in improving their organization and methods, stimulate the 
attractive exhibit of historical objects in museums, assist chambers 
of commerce in planning civic celebrations, suggest ways in which 
communities can exploit their history more effectively, and suggest 
to school teachers ways in which local history can be used in their 
teaching. A historical field agent is essential if the Historical Com- 
mission is to function to the best advantage of the people of Michi- 
gan. The legislature of the State of Minnesota in 1945 established 
the position of field agent for that state. 

The Historical Commission proposes, if it should be granted a 
historical field agent, to assist teachers to utilize local Michigan his- 
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tory in their teaching. Texas, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New York, 
and Minnesota are among the states which already have well-devel- 
oped programs for the use of local history in stimulating among their 
school children a better understanding of and appreciation for our 
democratic way of life. The local community and its institutions 
is the foundation-stone of democracy. A knowledge of the origins, 
growth, and development of the community should be made avail- 
able to school children in order to preserve our institutions. A pro- 
gram for using local history in teaching would be developed by the 
Historical Commission only in co-operation with the Department of 
Education. The secretary of the commission is a member of a national 
committee on “Local History and the Schools.” This phase of state 
historical work is considered of paramount importance by nationally 
known educators and historians. Good citizenship is fostered through 
the schools, the libraries, and local historical societies. A proper appre- 
ciation for our country and its achievements can be obtained only 
. through a knowledge of its past. 

In Michigan the Historical Commission collects historical objects, 
which it displays in its museum at Lansing. While authorized to do 
so, it has not collected other kinds of historical material extensively; 
nor does it intend to compete with existing collecting agencies. The 
State Library, for instance, should serve as the commission’s library, 
except for the small working library necessary for the editor of its 
publications. The Historical Commission believes that it should stim- 
ulate the collection of historical material by other institutions and 
co-operate with them in this. To a very large extent it serves as the 
statewide co-ordinating agency for historical matters. 

Every state appropriates money for the collection and preservation 
of material relating to its history, and for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about that history through books and magazines. For some 
years the Historical Commission has been unable to publish more 
than the magazine, Michigan History. It should be able to publish 
at least one book a year on the history of the state. The mere preser- 
vation of historical materials is not enough, the information contained 
in historical records should be made available to the people of the 
state in printed form. Michigan needs a good several-volumed history 
of the state, a good single volume history, a good school textbook, a 
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book of readings on the history of the state, a usable bibliography on 
Michigan history, short, readable regional histories, as well as the 
magazine, Michigan History. 

The Historical Commission’s secretary, who is also its editor, will 
be unable to do the work of reviving historical activity along the 
modern lines the commission expects of him unless he is freed from 
some of his editorial duties. Consequently the key position needed 
by the commission in advancing its program is that of an editorial 
assistant to its secretary. An assistant editor could put into effect im- 
provements in the magazine, and could relieve the secretary of many 
administrative tasks so as to free him to execute a historical program 
in Michigan which would put this state to the forefront in historical 
activities. 

In order to implement the Historical Commission’s program, the 
first step of which was to employ a new secretary, the commission 
needs an increase in its appropriation to provide for the following 
positions: assistant editor, historical field agent, records administra- 
tor, and two stenographers. The new positions would entail an in- 
crease in supplies, traveling expenses, and equipment of approxi- 
mately $8,500 a year. 

Within the limitations of its present staff, the Historical Commis- 
sion is less effective than it deserves to be in stimulating collecting 
throughout the state, in developing local historical organizations, in 
working with schools, in promoting history as a tourist asset, and in 
publishing. If the commission’s request for these additions to its staff 
is granted, it can go ahead with a program which will return to the 
people of the state benefits—cultural and economic—more than com- 
mensurate with the money expended. 








Cooper, Lyon and the Moore-Hascall 
Harvesting Machine 


Mentor L. Williams 


Ever since Freperick JAcKson Turner formulated his thesis about 
the frontier, literary historians have been tracing the relationships be- 
tween our writers and western culture.1 Emerson, Whitman, Bryant, 
Greeley, Cooper, and Irving, to mention a mere handful, are readily 
associated with the West through travel, relatives, health, recreation, 
or ownership of property. Scores of Emerson’s friends either lived in 
the West or had relatives there. His brother-in-law, Charles Jackson, 
was director of the Lake Superior Mineralogical Survey for two years; 
his daughter’s father-in-law and other relatives controlled the Michi- 
_ gan Central Railroad. Bryant’s entire immediate family lived in Illi- 
nois. Greeley owned stock in the Lake Superior copper mines. Irving’s 
tour into the West has recently received a great amount of considera- 
tion. Whitman’s connections with the West, though not too well 
explored, are obvious to all who read him. Cooper, his brother, and 
several relatives by marriage were intimately concerned with the 
boom period of early Michigan. 

Obviously, these connections of the literary men with the West 
throw light on their ideas and their attitudes. But there is another 
aspect from which the ties linking these authors with western devel- 
opment may be examined: they provide clues to the study of local or 
regional history. James Fenimore Cooper is a case in point. 

Most of the items about Cooper in Michigan have dealt with ques- 
tions of character identification in The Oak Openings, a novel dealing 
with the English-American conflict in the Kalamazoo Valley. It has 
been suggested that he traveled in Michigan to get background and 
local color for the tale. In fact, a legend has arisen that he wrote the 


1In the pr tion of this so the author has made use of “Letters of Lucius 
snag " edieed by yee W. Thayer in Michi ign Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
27:412-604 (1 ot iy Riva — Fenno Hoffman, A Winter in the West 
(New York, 1835); and James Fenimore yo The Oak Openings (New 
York, 1848). See also F. Hal Higgins, “The Moore-Hascall Harvester Centen- 
nial Approaches,” in Michigan History Magazine, 14:415-37 (Summer, 1930). 
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book while spending a summer in Kalamazoo, Prairie Ronde, and 
Schoolcraft. A tablet on a house in Schoolcraft commemorates the 
“fact.” It is claimed, contrary to the story told by Susan Cooper, his 
daughter, that the character of “bee-hunter,” Le Bourdon, was drawn 
from Judge Bazel Harrison, a native of the Schoolcraft region. Actu- 
ally, Cooper’s journal shows that he wrote The Oak Openings at 
Cooperstown, New York, in the winter of 1847-48. 

Cooper’s primary concern in Michigan was property. The novel- 
ist’s revenues had declined after 1838 when the change in the British 
copyright law forbade payment of royalties to any foreign author un- 
less that author's country reciprocated by paying royalties to British 
authors. American literary piracy was at its peak just then, and Cooper 
suffered accordingly. Moreover, American publishers had begun to 
publish novels at twenty-five and thirty cents a volume, a condition 
that further reduced Cooper’s regular income. What more natural 
than that he should turn to land speculation as a means of improving 
his fortune? Cooper’s niece was married to General Horace Com- 
stock, enterprising young promoter of the town of that name; there is 
reason to believe that the hamlet of Cooper was named for Cooper’s 
brother. From them he could readily have learned of the approaching 
boom. In 1847 the novelist was in Detroit; it is probable that he went 
to Kalamazoo and Schoolcraft at that time, because he acquired 
eighteen lots in Kalamazoo for which he paid twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

That Cooper came to Michigan in 1848 is easily established. ‘There 
are letters to his wife postmarked Detroit, June, 1848. Both the 
preface and the final chapter of The Oak Openings refer to his being 
in Michigan in the summer of 1848. The last chapter of his novel is, 
actually, a bold piece of promotion literature; it reads like the descrip- 
tions in any of the emigrant guidebooks. Cooper, a hard-headed busi- 
ness realist, was as interested as the next in keeping speculative land 
values high in order to realize a comfortable profit on his investment. 
Suppose he did “plug” the fertility and prosperity of the Kalamazoo 
area? It was what all speculators were doing, and he had the added 
advantage of literary fame to induce people to read his brochure! 

What Cooper said about Kalamazoo and Prairie Ronde deserves 
more than casual attention. It testifies to the rapid economic and 
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mechanical progress of this western area and, by implication, provides 
a record of economic interdependence of the East and the West. 

We left the railroad at Kalamazoo, an unusually pretty village, on the 
banks of the stream of that name. Those who laid out the place, some 
fifteen years since, had the taste to preserve most of its trees, and the 
houses and grounds that stand a little apart from the busiest streets, and 
they are numerous for a place of rather more than two thousand souls, are 
particularly pleasant to the eye on account of the shade, and the rural 
pictures they present. 

Who so wanting in natural sentiment as to decline to settle there? 
The next day Cooper went on to Prairie Ronde. 
And celebrated, and that by an abler pen than ours, does this remarkable 
place deserve to be! We found all our expectations concerning it fully 
realized, and drove through the scene of abundance it presented with an 
admiration that was not entirely free from awe. .. . 

To get an idea of Prairie Ronde, the reader must imagine an oval plain 
of some five and twenty or thirty thousand acres in extent, of the most 
surpassing fertility, without an eminence of any sort; almost without an 
inequality. There are a few small cavities, however, in which there are 
springs that form large pools of water that cattle will drink. The plain, so 
far as we saw it, is now entirely fenced and cultivated. The fields are 
large, many containing eighty acres, and some one hundred and sixty; 
most of them being in wheat . . . . Farm houses dotted the surface, with 
barns and other accessories of rural life. In the centre of the prairie is an 
“island” of forest, containing some five or six hundred acres of the 
noblest native trees, we remember ever to have seen. In the centre of this 
wood is a little lake, circular in shape, and exceeding a quarter of a mile 
in diameter. The walk in this wood, which is not an Opening, but an 
old-fashioned virgin forest, we found delightful of a warm summer’s day. 

What more could the prospective settler in a western community 
want? A railroad, a prosperous and beautiful village, a rich, well- 
settled farm hinterland, a virgin forest that was both a woodlot and a 
recreation spot. An interesting record of development can be dis- 
covered by comparing Cooper's description with one written fifteen 
years before. Charles Fenno Hoffman, perhaps the “abler pen than 
ours” referred to above, had visited Prairie Ronde in the winter of 
1833. He wrote: 


The wood itself, though only five or six hundred acres in extent, has 
a small lake in the centre; and the village [Schoolcraft], if not the whole 
settled part of the prairie, is distinguished by the number of fine run- 
ning horses, blooded dogs, and keen sportsmen it has in proportion to the 
population. Fox-hunting on horseback, with full packs of hounds, is 
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the favorite sport; though wolf, bear, and badger-baiting have each their 
active followers. The soil is so easy of culture, and so generous in its 
product, that the settlers, after attending to their necessary avocations, 
have ample leisure for their many recreations. Prairie Ronde, though like 
all parts of Michigan, in a great measure settled by emigrants from the 
State of New York, is said to count a still greater number of its residents 
from natives of the south and west. 

By 1848, the time of Cooper's visit, the fox-hunting gentry must 
have been considerably hampered on a “plain . . . entirely fenced and 
cultivated.” In all probability the southern and western residents 
had been supplanted by more New Yorkers and New Englanders. 
Certainly, it would be interesting to find out how many of Cooper’s 
acquaintances resided there. At any rate, fox hunting had been re- 
placed by other wonders. Cooper continued his description: 

The peculiar ingenuity of the American has supplied the want of 
labourers, in a country where agriculture is carried on by wholesale, 
especially in the cereals, by an instrument of the most singular and elabo- 
rate construction. ‘This machine is drawn by sixteen or eighteen horses 
attached to it laterally, so as to work clear of the standing grain, and 
who move the whole fabric on a moderate but steady walk. A path is 
first cut with the cradle on one side of the field, when the machine is 
dragged into the open place. Here it enters the standing grain, cutting 
off its heads with the utmost accuracy as it moves. Forks beneath pre- 
pare the way, and a rapid vibratory motion of a great number of two- 
edged knives, effect the object. The stalks of the grain can be cut as 
low, or as high as one pleases, but it is usually thought best to take only 
the heads. Afterwards the standing straw is burned, or fed off, upright. 

This “instrument” did more, however, than cut off the heads of the 
grain; it was neither reaper nor header, it was a combine, one of the 
earliest successful harvester-threshers in operation. Cooper's descrip- 
tion is remarkably accurate, denoting first hand observation. 


The impelling power which causes the great fabric to advance, also 
sets in motion the machinery within it. As soon as the heads are severed 
from the stalks, they pass into a receptacle where, by a very quick and 
simple process, the kernels are separated from the husks. Thence all 
goes into a fanning machine, where the chaff is blown away. The clear 
grain falls into a small bin, whence it is raised by a screw elevator to a 
height that enables it to pass out at an opening to which a bag is attached. 
Wagons follow the slow march of the machine, and the proper number 
of men are in attendance. Bag after bag is renewed, until a wagon is 
loaded, when it at once proceeds to the mill, where the grain is soon 
converted into flour. Generally the husbandman sells to the miller; but 
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occasionally he pays for making the flour, and sends the latter off, by 
railroad, to Detroit, whence it finds its way to Europe, possibly, to help 
feed the millions of the old world . . . As respects this ingenious machine, 
it remains only to say that it harvests, cleans, and bags from twenty to 
thirty acres of heavy wheat in the course of a single summer’s day! Alto- 
gether it is a gigantic invention . . . to meet the necessities of a gigantic 
country. 

Cooper's account stirs the imagination. Who was responsible for 
the neat and tasteful layout of the town of Kalamazoo? Who had 
introduced the harvesting marvel to the farmers of Prairie Ronde? 
From Hoffman’s story of the night spent in Schoolcraft in December, 
1833, we get an inkling of the answer. It was truly a cosmopolitan 
assemblage that he drank with at the “large public house.” He was 
not allowed to pay for his drinks; he was a stranger. 

Could I refuse to drink with such a company? The warm glass is 
in my frozen fingers . . . It is touched smartly by the rim of the red-horse 
{Kentuckian],—it is brushed by the hooshier,—it rings against the bad- 
ger,—it comes in companionable contact with the wolverine,—“My re- 
spects to you, gentlemen, and luck to all of us.” . . . “From the eastern 
side stranger?” . . . “I’m told it’s tolerable frog pasture. Now, here the 
soil’s so deep one can’t raise any long sarce—they all get pulled through 
the other side. We can winter our cows, however, on wooden clocks, 
there’s so many Yankees among us.” 

It was one of those Yankees, none other than Lucius Lyon, of 
New England, who, there at Schoolcraft, as in so many other places 
in Michigan, had the honor of being midwife at the birth of a com- 
munity. Judge Augustus Woodward had taught Lyon the rudiments 
of land speculation and town promotion back in 1825. Woodward 
had sold Lyon seven hundred acres of land for twenty-three hundred 
dollars in his pet townsite, Ypsilanti. The rewards from that ven- 
ture, added to the proceeds from his surveys of vast tracts in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, gave Lyon the capital with which he 
helped to initiate the great boom in western Michigan. Lyon, 
ubiquitous promoter, speculator, surveyor, town builder, and _poli- 
tician, began his program of building Michigan in the early thirties; 
it extended from Prairie Ronde to Grand Rapids. To his sister, Lyon 
wrote from Bronson (Kalamazoo), named for another noted townsite 
speculator, in October, 1833—the year in which Hoffman visited 
Schoolcraft: 
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I own one third of the village plot [Bronson] and about 160 acres of 
land adjoining, which must in a few years be very valuable. I also own 
the village of Schoolcraft, on Big Prairie Ronde, about twelve miles south 
of this, in the same county; one of the pleasantest and most beautiful 
places in any country. It is situated on the east border of an island of 
about 700 acres of woodland, in the centre of a high and fine, rich and 
beautiful prairie containing about 20,000 acres . . . The village I named 
after my friend, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft of Mackinaw, . . . who is well 
known in the scientific world, both in America and Europe, as a dis- 
tinguished traveler and writer. It was laid out about two years ago and 
now contains two stores, a large public house and about a dozen private 
dwellings. On the prairie around it there are settled about three hundred 
families. They purchased their land about three years ago for a dollar 
and a quarter an acre and it now sells readily, without improvements, 
for four dollars per acre. Besides the village, I own about 220 acres 
adjoining it which would bring $12 per acre (cash) any day. 

From another letter to his sister, October 9, 1835, we learn that 
Lyon had built a barn at Schoolcraft, thirty by forty feet, and had 
harvested seventy acres of wheat and one hundred acres of oats, and 
would build another barn, forty by sixty feet, the following year. 
Wheat was selling at a dollar a bushel. He boasted, also, of a large 
house in Bronson. Truly, here was a rich empire for the young and 
energetic empire builder. For his vision, Michigan rewarded him 
by electing him to Congress as territorial delegate and later as Senator. 

With wheat selling at a dollar a bushel, the profits would be greatly 
increased if production costs could be lowered. In 1838, journeying 
homeward from Washington, he spent five days in Cooperstown, 
New York CCooper’s home) “at the elegant mansion of my friend, 
Sam'l W. Beall, Esq.” It may be that he met Cooper at that time; 
at any rate he made arrangements in New York that were to have 
far-reaching consequence in Schoolcraft. In a letter to his farm 
manager, James Tabor, the young speculator revealed his train of 
thought. He wrote Tabor that he intended to “go to Rochester to- 
morrow [April 27, 1839] to bring on my harvesting and threshing 
machine which is there, so as to have it ready to do work on Prairie 
Ronde at the next harvest.” 

On May 4, 1839, Lyon wrote to Hiram Moore,” inventor of the 
harvester-thresher referred to above. The tone of the letter was in- 


2Moore, a resident of Climax, had gone to Rochester, New York, to construct 
his machine, because only in the East could the necessary gears be made. 
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tended to stir the inventor to greater effort. The machine, in which 
Lyon had invested, was to be tested on Lyon’s Schoolcraft farm. 


I have been to Rochester to get my harvesting machine from Mr. 
Filer’s where you left it two years ago and have this day shipped it on 
board the brig Virginia, Capt. J. M. Douglass, Master, to St. Joseph. It 
consists of about 65 pieces of wood and board and two barrels containing 
the bars and bolts, belonging to them, so that the machine may be put 
together at St. Joseph and hauled to Prairie Ronde if you think it worth 
the expense and trouble of doing so. I leave it with you to decide that 
point. Nobody but you will be able to put it together and if it is to be 
prepared for use this season you will have to do it. Ira Lyon will go with 
his team and bring it to the Prairie as soon as you are ready, that is if 
you think it worth bringing. As to myself, I must say, I have very little 
expectation that it will ever be worked to any advantage anywhere, and 
I would be very glad to have my money back for my share in the inven- 
tion. Not that I do not believe that grain may be harvested and threshed 
by machinery cheaper than it ever has been done by hand, for I do believe 
it, and furthermore I think the principle of your machine is correct and 
that it will lead to important results; but a machine to be useful on a 
farm must be far lighter and more manageable than the one I have been 
removing. It is too heavy and unwieldy for the average field, be it large 
or small, to be ever introduced into general use—at least it so seems to me. 
You, however, can judge much better than I in regard to the matter and 
I therefore leave it for you to decide as to whether you will get the 
machine ready to use in the next harvest or not. I have forwarded the 
whole of it except the gathering cylinder and the cylinder with which 
to carry off the straw, both of which I left because they were very large 
and because I supposed you thought of little value or use. I, however, 
brought along the wheel and guide gear and teeth belonging to the 
former and the wheel and shaft and iron arms belonging to the latter, 
which may perhaps be used in the construction of something which will 
answer the purposes for which these cylinders were intended. 

Hiram Moore was no trifler; he, too, was a Yankee. He went to 
Prairie Ronde to perfect the machine that he had built in New York. 
Though Lyon was off at La Pointe distributing treaty money to the 
Chippewa all summer, his agents at the farm conducted a highly 
successful test of the harvester. In November, 1839, Lyon wrote his 
friend Henry Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, that 


there is no longer any doubt of the success of the Moore and Hascall’s 
harvesting machine. Mr. Moore has had a machine in the field on 
Prairie Ronde in this county during the past summer which harvested 
and threshed 63 acres of wheat in very superior style and could have 
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harvested 250 acres with the greatest ease, at the rate of 20 acres per day, 
had it not been for one or two trifling accidents. . . . Twenty of the 63 
acres were harvested on my farm and every expense attending it does not 
exceed one dollar per acre. A great number of farmers witnessed its oper- 
ation. All are entirely satisfied with its complete success and many, in 
sowing their wheat this fall, are calculating largely on the benefits to be 
derived from it next year. I have, within the last three or four years, 
advanced to Mr. Moore between three and four thousand dollars to enable 
him to bring the machine as near perfection as possible, and am much 
gratified at the result of his labors. 

A year later Moore transferred, as security on the money that Lyon 
had invested, the major share (9/16) of all subsequent improvements 
he might make on his machine to Lucius Lyon and Rix Robinson. 
In 1841 John Hascall assigned his entire interest in the harvester to 
Lyon for $100 in cash, $200 in personal notes, and a promise of $5,000 
from the profits from the sale of the machines. Such was the road 
that all inventors traveled in the nineteenth century. 

At the time of this last transaction Lyon wrote Commissioner of 
Patents Ellsworth: 


We have had our harvesting machines in the fields during the past 
harvest and mine has harvested 150 acres without much delay for altera- 
tions . . . but the operation of cutting, threshing and cleaning the grain 
in the field, all at one time, is so complex and the harvest season, which 
is the only season for experiments, is so short that it will require some 
years yet to perfect it so as to make it profitable. 

In August, 1841, Lyon asked Arthur Bronson, an old partner 
in ventures, to undertake with him the manufacturing of the new 
machines. Bronson declined. Part of Lyon’s appeal dealt with the 
effectiveness of the harvester’s operation: 


When the machines are driven with an ordinary degree of care nearly 
every grain of wheat is saved, while under the old method fully one fifth 
was lost. Ira Lyon operated one of the machines and after paying all 
expenses cleared about $300, which is more than 50 per cent on the cost 
of the machine. In addition to saving one fifth of the crop, he harvested 
and threshed at $3 an acre, while the usual cost was $5 an acre. The 
machines will work well on any ground that is free from large stones and 
stumps and may be operated by any man of ordinary common sense after 
two days’ experience. 

Meanwhile, Lyon had hit rock bottom, financially. He wrote 


Senator William Woodbridge in January, 1842, that, because of a 
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tended to stir the inventor to greater effort. The machine, in which 
Lyon had invested, was to be tested on Lyon’s Schoolcraft farm. 
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Filer’s where you left it two years ago and have this day shipped it on 
board the brig Virginia, Capt. J. M. Douglass, Master, to St. Joseph. It 
consists of about 65 pieces of wood and board and two barrels containing 
the bars and bolts, belonging to them, so that the machine may be put 
together at St. Joseph and hauled to Prairie Ronde if you think it worth 
the expense and trouble of doing so. I leave it with you to decide that 
point. Nobody but you will be able to put it together and if it is to be 
prepared for use this season you will have to do it. Ira Lyon will go with 
his team and bring it to the Prairie as soon as you are ready, that is if 
you think it worth bringing. As to myself, I must say, I have very little 
expectation that it will ever be worked to any advantage anywhere, and 
I would be very glad to have my money back for my share in the inven- 
tion. Not that I do not believe that grain may be harvested and threshed 
by machinery cheaper than it ever has been done by hand, for I do believe 
it, and furthermore I think the principle of your machine is correct and 
that it will lead to important results; but a machine to be useful on a 
farm must be far lighter and more manageable than the one I have been 
removing. It is too heavy and unwieldy for the average field, be it large 
or small, to be ever introduced into general use—at least it so seems to me. 
You, however, can judge much better than I in regard to the matter and 
I therefore leave it for you to decide as to whether you will get the 
machine ready to use in the next harvest or not. I have forwarded the 
whole of it except the gathering cylinder and the cylinder with which 
to carry off the straw, both of which I left because they were very large 
and because I supposed you thought of little value or use. I, however, 
brought along the wheel and guide gear and teeth belonging to the 
former and the wheel and shaft and iron arms belonging to the latter, 
which may perhaps be used in the construction of something which will 
answer the purposes for which these cylinders were intended. 

Hiram Moore was no trifler; he, too, was a Yankee. He went to 
Prairie Ronde to perfect the machine that he had built in New York. 
Though Lyon was off at La Pointe distributing treaty money to the 
Chippewa all summer, his agents at the farm conducted a highly 
successful test of the harvester. In November, 1839, Lyon wrote his 
friend Henry Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, that 


there is no longer any doubt of the success of the Moore and Hascall’s 
harvesting machine. Mr. Moore has had a machine in the field on 
Prairie Ronde in this county during the past summer which harvested 
and threshed 63 acres of wheat in very superior style and could have 
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harvested 250 acres with the greatest ease, at the rate of 20 acres per day, 
had it not been for one or two trifling accidents. . . . Twenty of the 63 
acres were harvested on my farm and every expense attending it does not 
exceed one dollar per acre. A great number of farmers witnessed its oper- 
ation. All are entirely satisfied with its complete success and many, in 
sowing their wheat this fall, are calculating largely on the benefits to be 
derived from it next year. I have, within the last three or four years, 
advanced to Mr. Moore between three and four thousand dollars to enable 
him to bring the machine as near perfection as possible, and am much 
gratified at the result of his labors. 

A year later Moore transferred, as security on the money that Lyon 
had invested, the major share (9/16) of all subsequent improvements 
he might make on his machine to Lucius Lyon and Rix Robinson. 
In 1841 John Hascall assigned his entire interest in the harvester to 
Lyon for $100 in cash, $200 in personal notes, and a promise of $5,000 
from the profits from the sale of the machines. Such was the road 
that all inventors traveled in the nineteenth century. 

At the time of this last transaction Lyon wrote Commissioner of 
Patents Ellsworth: 


We have had our harvesting machines in the fields during the past 
harvest and mine has harvested 150 acres without much delay for altera- 
tions . . . but the operation of cutting, threshing and cleaning the grain 
in the field, all at one time, is so complex and the harvest season, which 
is the only season for experiments, is so short that it will require some 
years yet to perfect it so as to make it profitable. 

In August, 1841, Lyon asked Arthur Bronson, an old partner 
in ventures, to undertake with him the manufacturing of the new 
machines. Bronson declined. Part of Lyon’s appeal dealt with the 
effectiveness of the harvester’s operation: 


When the machines are driven with an ordinary degree of care nearly 
every grain of wheat is saved, while under the old method fully one fifth 
was lost. Ira Lyon operated one of the machines and after paying all 
expenses cleared about $300, which is more than 50 per cent on the cost 
of the machine. In addition to saving one fifth of the crop, he harvested 
and threshed at $3 an acre, while the usual cost was $5 an acre. The 
machines will work well on any ground that is free from large stones and 
stumps and may be operated by any man of ordinary common sense after 
two days’ experience. , 

Meanwhile, Lyon had hit rock bottom, financially. He wrote 
Senator William Woodbridge in January, 1842, that, because of a 
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government judgment holding him responsible for the defalcations 
of Allan Hutchins, an Ionia land agent, he had had to give up his 
Prairie Ronde farm as well as a thousand acre farm at the mouth of 
the Thorn Apple River, and a twelve hundred acre farm at the junc- 
tion of the Grand and Maple rivers. That was the end of Lyon’s 
extensive agricultural ventures. Moore, of necessity, since McCor- 
mack had patented his sickle-bar reaper in 1834 (Moore’s patent was 
secured in 1836) was forced into litigation over patent rights. Lyon, 
serving in the House of Representatives, and still interested in a 
machine in which he had invested heavily, tried to help Moore. 
One letter in 1844, giving a list of the important patents granted to 
Churchill, Church, Brown, and Read, advised Moore to patent each 
of his improvements separately. The last information to be found on 
the relations between Moore and Lyon is in a letter of 1845 to the 
governor of Louisiana introducing Moore, who had gone south for 
his health. Lyon’s encomium is worth quoting: 

He has done for the grain growing regions of the north what Whitney 
and his cotton gin have done for the south. . . . He has reduced the cost 
of harvesting and threshing and cleaning grain from more than three 
dollars to about one dollar per acre, and for this he is destined to be and 
— to be ranked in the first and noblest class of our country’s bene- 

actors. 

Cooper, the speculator, saw, in 1848, the Moore-Hascall harvester 
thresher, financed by Lyon’s capital, probably operating on Lyon’s 
old farm in Schoolcraft. But Moore, a naturalized westerner, had to 
go east to find the means to greater profits on what Cooper called a 
“gigantic invention, well adapted to meet the necessities of a gigantic 
country.” As Vernon L. Parrington aptly observed, the East might 
have been the home of capitalists, but the West was the land of ex- 
pectant capitalists. When we realize fully the multiplicity of factors 
involved in the intricate pattern of western development, we will 
probably learn that “Go East, young man, Go East” was as important 
to the creation of the West as the more widely heralded cry, “Go 
West, young man, go West.” 











The Beginnings of Theatrical Activities 
in Detroit 
Elaine Elizabeth McDavitt 


AuttHoucH Degrrorr was FOUNDED IN 1701, more than one hun- 
dred years elapsed before theatrical presentations were introduced 
in the village. The drama is a social institution which manifests 
itself in the group life of a people; the community which settled at 
Detroit had little opportunity to achieve a cohesion which would 
permit its members to devote time, energy, and interest to the art of 
the theater. The pioneer who tilled the ground, fought the Indians, 
and struggled for his very existence in the wilderness of Michigan 
was of necessity more interested in his economic than his cultural 
emancipation. 

Consequently, the drama of Detroit in the 18th century existed 
only in the everyday events which made up its fascinating and 
colorful history. From the time Cadillac sailed down the Detroit 
River to claim the beautiful site on the straits for France in 1701, 
Detroit has been the metropolis of the region of the Great Lakes. 
In her early tempestuous life three nations, recognizing her impor- 
tance, struggled and shed blood for her possession. 

Detroit was not without some amusements and recreational pas- 
times during these early colorful years. The French habitant who 
solemnly attended mass at St. Anne’s church every Sunday morning 
spent the rest of his holiday racing his ponies up and down the 
main resident streets or, in the winter time, on the ice at River 
Rouge. There were no newspapers, and the week’s events were 
heralded by the town crier who took his stand outside St. Anne’s 
every Sunday after mass. 

This quiet peaceful tenure was broken when the British gained 
control in 1761. But even the years which witnessed the conspiracy 
of Pontiac and the long, bloody struggles with the Indians were 
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not without some gayety. The Indian agent, Sir William Johnston, 
wrote enthusiastically of the balls he attended in 1761.1 

After the Americans took possession in 1796, entertainments were 
given at the old Council House. Silas Farmer regards the theater in 
Detroit as an American institution because there is no record of any 
theatrical entertainment before the coming of the United States 
troops.2 In the years between the fire of 1805, which razed Detroit, 
and the War of 1812, the villagers were far too busy devoting their 
energies to reconstruction of their town to concern themselves with 
recreational and cultural activities. Nor is it probable that there 
were theatricals in Detroit in 1812 when Detroit was in the hands of 
the British. 

Detroit officially became a city on October 24, 1815. As she assumed 
this role in name, she began to show other manifestations in keeping 
with it, for it was shortly after this that the first dramatic presentations 
were given. It wasin 1815 that General Alexander Macomb, who had 
been born and reared on Grosse Ile, returned to the Detroit area to 
take charge of the troops stationed at Fort Shelby. It is understand- 
able that the American soldiers who were sent to the isolated little 
pioneer village, even though it called itself a city, were starved for the 
more highly developed social life of their Eastern homes. The win- 
ters were cold and bleak; the news from their homes in other parts 
of the country took weeks to reach them. What more logical panacea 
for their loneliness was there than the establishment of an amateur 
dramatic society? Consequently, the earliest plays which were pre- 
sented in Detroit were given by the military troops stationed there 
under the command of General Macomb between 1815 and 1821. 

The location of the theater is in doubt. According to Farmer, the 
theater in 1816 was in a large brick storehouse at the foot of Wayne 
Street. No women appeared in these plays, but the wives of the 

1Robert B. Ross and George B. Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit, Preface (De- 
troit, 1898); George B. Catlin, The Story of Detroit, 25 (Detroit, 1924); 
Clarence M. Burton, City of Detroit, 2:1412 (Detroit, 1922). 

2Silas Farmer, History of Detroit and Michigan, 357 (Detroit, 1890). 
There are, however, no records which substantiate Farmer’s claim that theat- 
ricals were presented in 1798. Dr. F. Clever Bald, in a study of Detroit 
from 1796 to 1805, found no records of any dramatic entertainments at the 


Council House, although social gatherings were held there. See F. Clever 
Bald, History of Detroit (Ann Arbor, 1943). 
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soldiers helped in these amateur efforts by painting the scenery which 
was constructed by the soldiers. Robert E. Roberts states that the 
officers of Fort Shelby gave theatrical entertainments, in one of the 
cantonment buildings, to which citizens were given complimentary 
tickets. After the troops were withdrawn in 1826, the Thespian 
Society was formed by leading citizens. Major John Biddle arid 
Colonel Edward Brooks were members in this society. C. C. Trow- 
bridge describes the location of this theater as the upper story of a 
large brick storehouse which belonged to the government and was 
situated at the foot of Cass Street. He, too, records that tickets were 
complimentary and adds that the families invited gave a ball at the 
end of the theatrical season for their military hosts. He comments on 
the fact that there were no women in the casts. “Perhaps those who 
have the pleasure of knowing our present distinguished Minister to 
Brazil, Gen. James Watson Webb, will smile when I tell them that 
he figured as one of the prettiest brunettes ever seen inside of that 
playhouse.”® 

While these descriptions throw some light on the activities of the 
military theater, they do not give exact information concerning the 
period in which it was in existence. That there was a theater as early 
as 1818 is definitely known, for Estwick Evans, in his description of 
his travels throughout the West, mentions a theater in Detroit under 
the exclusive management of the military officers. He was impressed 
by the high motives of gentlemen who had erected a stage for “the 
gratuitous instruction and amusement of the public.” He said the 
scenery was executed with appropriate taste, the plays were selected 
with good judgment, and the performances were equal to any in the 
country, but he did not mention the names of any of the plays.‘ 

The date of production, however, is more definite than the location 
of the theater, for we have three invitations to the military theater. 


8Farmer gives no source for his information, nor does he present exact dates 
of performances. See Farmer, History, 357; Robert E. Roberts, Sketches and 
Reminiscences of the City of the Straits, 142 (Detroit, 1884); Charles C. Trow- 
bridge, “Detroit Past and Present” in Michigan Historical Collections, 1:371- 
85 (Lansing, 1877). 

4Estwick Evans, “A Pedestrious Tour” in Reuben G. Thwaites, Early West- 
ern Travels, 8:219 (Cleveland, 1904). 
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These invitations were written on the backs of playing cards, two of 
which are dated Tuesday, February 20, 1821. Tickets were not trans- 
ferable and the performance began at five o’clock.5 

From the information available it is possible to reconstruct to some 
extent the activities of the military theater. Trowbridge has said that 
General Macomb was responsible for the interest in the drama among 
his troops. Since Macomb was in command at Fort Shelby from 
1815 to 1821, this seems to give weight to Farmer's statement that a 
brick storehoue was used for a theater as early as 1816. Estwick 
Evans speaks of a military theater in existence in 1818, and the 
military invitations mentioned above are dated 1821. If Macomb was 
the instigator, then it seems safe to deduce that the theater in Detroit 
was born about 1815, and that this same theater flourished at least 
through 1821. 

The evidence that an amateur society existed in 1830, points to 
the probability that the group which was active in 1821 disbanded 
after Macomb’s departure and that a new group was formed about 
1824. This group was probably the Thespian Society which was 
asked to meet at Mrs. Ann Dyson’s hotel.® 


These early amateur theatricals continued until the early thirties. 
Meanwhile, other factors in the development of the village life were 
responsible for the visits of at least four strolling companies previous 
to the opening of the first real theater in Detroit. The factors which 


5One was dated February 20, 1820. Since February 20 did not fall on Tues- 
day in 1820, that date must have been an error of the person who wrote the 
card and should have read 1821. These invitations are in the Burton Historical 
Collection. 

6An announcement in the Detroit Daily Gazette, January 2, 1824, reads: 
“Those gentlemen of Detroit and its vicinity who are friendly to the establish- 
ment of a Thespian Society are requested to meet at the House of Mrs. Ann 
Dyson on tomorrow evening at 6 o'clock for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary arrangements.” ‘That this meeting was held at Mrs. Dyson’s hotel or that 
such a dramatic organization was formed at that time is not indicated in sub- 
sequent issues of the Gazette. It seems doubtful that persons in a village as 
small as Detroit would have been considering the formation of a new group if 
one were already in existence. This conclusion is also substantiated by Roberts’ 
reference to the Thespian Society which presented plays after the departure of 
the troops. It is probable that the actors included Major John Biddle, Lieuten- 
ant James Watson Webb, and Colonel Edward Brooks, and that no women 
— in the acting. There are no records of the plays which were pre- 
sented. 
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made such visits possible and desirable included improved modes of 
transportation and increase in population. 

Until the coming of the first steam-boat, Walk-in-the-Water, in 
1818, Detroit was an almost isolated village. However, even the 
steamboat, connecting the village with the settlements at Cleveland 
and Buffalo, did not facilitate extensively the communication with" ” 
the Eastern seaboard. This situation was improved by the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825. Although some population increase 
was apparent before the opening of the canal, much greater increase 
soon followed. Detroit, which in 1819 had a population of 1,100, 
had grown to a village of 2,222 inhabitants by 1830. Four years later 
the population statistics, recording 4,973 residents, show that the num- 
ber had again doubled. 

Concurrently, churches were built, hotel accommodations increased, 
and cultural conditions improved. The villagers created many of 
their own intellectual diversions through the activities of the Lyceum 
and the Mechanics Society, both of which had been organized as 
early as 1818.7 More far-reaching in influence was the Young Men’s 
Society which was organized in 1830; it proved an important contribu- 
tory factor to the culture of the city with its weekly debates and lec- 
tures. Social life, as in the early days, centered around balls, sleighing 
parties, and pony racing. 

Such a community, growing in accessibility and size and developing 
cultural and political interests, could not long be ignored by groups 
of strolling players who, undoubtedly inspired by the achievements 
of Noah Miller Ludlow and Sol Smith in the South, sought similar 
successes in other pioneer communities. Consequently, Detroit was 
visited in the summers of 1827, 1829, 1833, and 1834 by theatrical 
troups. 

The first regular dramatic company which visited Detroit was a 
“troupe of comedians” under the management of H. H. Fuller who 
arrived early in June, 1827, and remained through July 13th. Years 
later, William Forrest, a member of the company, which came from 
Buffalo, stated that it included Raymond Harper, a Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cook and two other ladies. Fifty cents admission 


7George W. Stark, City of Destiny, 235 (Detroit, 1943). 
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was charged. Forrest did not remember any of the plays which were 
given. He described the building which was used for performances 
as the brick barn in the rear of “Uncle Ben” Woodworth’s hotel. He 
recalled that the upper story of the barn was fitted up with a stage, 
and since the stalls in the first story were used as dressing rooms, it 
was necessary for the actors to climb ladders to reach the stage. He 
remembered that the theater was over a grocery store where Atwater 
Street now crosses Woodward Avenue. The entrance was in the rear 
of the store up a rickety stair. The play he remembered most was 
“Honeymoon.” It is possible that this description refers to the build- 
ing which was used by a company which visited Detroit in 1829. It 
is also possible that Forrest’s memory may have erred and that he may 
have been thinking of his visit to Detroit in 1833 with Parsons and 
Dean when the Woodworth barn was used. 

William Forrest, who is the only identifiable actor in Fuller's com- 
pany, began his carrer in Utica, New York, in 1826. From that time 
until his death in 1868, he acted the part of a “low comedian” in many 
parts of the United States, but he was particularly popular in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Cleveland, and Detroit. He appeared in Detroit more fre- 
quently than any other actor. His frequent returns to the city were 
always noted with enthusiasm by the press, and his benefits were 
always well supported. That he sometimes imbibed too freely is indi- 
cated by James Sherlock who wrote in 1853: “Forrest drunk, didn’t 
play ‘Blue Devils.’”® 

The second group of strolling players which visited Detroit was 
managed by A. A. Archbold and came in May, 1829.1° It seems 
doubtful if Archbold were an actor of particular merit. 


8The only available records of this visit are found in the Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Common Council, June 4, 1827; and in a short account, pub- 
lished in the Detroit Tribune, April 20, 1860, which was written from an inter- 
view with William Forrest. Friend Palmer recalls that the first theater which 
he visited was in 1828. Since there is no record of a company’s appearance in 
Detroit that year, he may have been referring to the visit of Fuller. However, 
the description of the theater does not tally with that offered by Forrest. See 
Friend Palmer, Early Days in Detroit, 980 (Detroit, 1906). 

9“The Early Theater in Detroit,” in the Detroit News, November 4, 1892. 

10The only reference to this visit indicates that Archbold was licensed on 
May 15th for two weeks. See Journal of the Proceedings of the Common Coun- 
cil, May 15, 1829. 
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Roberts records that about 1830 a professional theatrical company 
under the management of Charles Booth Parsons and Edmund Dean 
came to Detroit from Louisville, Kentucky. Since there was no hall 
available, the enterprising proprietor of the Steamboat Hotel, Ben 
Woodworth, converted the loft over the stable into a theater, the en- 
trance to which was through the hall on the second floor of the hotel. 
This is, of course, the same theater which Forrest described as the one 
that was used by H. H. Fuller’s troupe in 1827. 

Friend Palmer’s description of the theater used by Parsons and Dean 
suggests the Woodworth barn. Palmer says that the entrance was 
through the alley, upstairs over a horse barn where the sounds of 
horses stamping around, keeping the flies off, could be heard above 
the voices of the actors. Palmer sets the date for the first appearance 
of Parsons and Dean as 1832. However, the memories of both Roberts 
and Palmer must have erred, for contemporary records indicate that 
Parsons and Dean came from Louisville to Detroit in 1833. 

Charles Booth Parsons, who was born in 1805, had begun his acting 
career with Ludlow in the South in 1828. At the time of his Detroit 
appearance he had not yet acted on the New York stage. He finally 
appeared on the stage at the Bowery in 1834 but was not particularly 
successful. He has been described as “of Herculean frame and round 
shoulders, with a voice like stage thunder, but a bad actor, especially 
in tragedy.”!1 Detroit, however, was enthusiastic about Parsons’ acting. 
Most residents had no other actors with whom to compare him, and 
undoubtedly they were so delighted to have the players in town that 
even the inferior actors seemed good to them. Apparently Parsons’ 
visit in 1833 was the only one which he made to Detroit. Whatever 
his shortcomings as an actor were, the pioneer settlement at Detroit 
remembered him favorably because he brought entertainment to them 
in a period when entertainment was meager. 

Parsons left the theatrical profession in 1838 and became a clergy- 
man. The story of his dramatic departure from the stage has been 
told by many chroniclers of the early theater. Roberts gives the fol- 
lowing version: 

Mr. Parsons’ great character was “Othello” and it was said of him after 
leaving Detroit and while performing in a Southern city, where in a Pres- 


11H. P. Phelps, Players of a Century, 110 (Albany, 1830). 
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byterian church a great revival of religion was in progress, that one night 
he was billed for “Othello.” After the house was filled the manager ap- 
peared in front of the house and said, “Mr. Parsons is at the Presbyterian 
Church, he, having been suddenly converted, will not appear, and we are 
compelled to substitute something else for ‘Othello.’” At this announce- 
ment a large number left, and going into the gallery of the church, called 
for “Othello,” which being repeated several times, Mr. Parsons arose and 
walked slowly down the broad aisle and looking up pleasantly to his theat- 
rical friends in the gallery, he said in his usually clear tone, “Farewell, 
Othello’s occupation’s gone,” and with bowed head and drooping arms he 
remained standing for a few moments when he resumed his seat and his 
theatrical admirers quietly withdrew from the church. Mr. Parsons from 
that time left the stage for the pulpit which he continued to occupy until 
his death.12 

Not much is known of the early career of Edmund Dean, who co- 


managed the company with Parsons in 1833, and who subsequently 
operated a theatrical company in Detroit for four seasons. He was 
married to Julia Drake, a daughter of the famous Samuel Drake, who 
had secured spectacular success in the South as a pioneer theatrical 
manager. It is said that Julia Drake Dean would have been a very 
great actress if she had not died in the early thirties, still in the prime 
of her youth.12 Dean was probably an actor of indifferent merit who 
was possibly more interested in company management than in acting. 
There is no evidence that he ever appeared on the stage in New York. 
He co-managed a company in Detroit from the summer of 1833 to the 
summer of 1837 inclusive. Dean did not return to Detroit in man- 
agerial capacity after 1837, but he did visit the city in 1848 with his 
young and talented daughter, Julia, who made a sensational theatrical 
debut that year. During the next few years, Dean accompanied her to 
Detroit several times, and on these visits enacted such roles as “Colonel 
Dumas” in “The Lady of Lyons” and “Sir Thomas Clifford” in “The 
Hunchback.” 

The names of only a few of the actors with this company are known. 
Parsons and Dean evidently sustained most of the leading male roles 
in the main pieces while William Forrest was the star of the after- 
pieces. Leading female roles were played by a Miss Clark. Evidently 


12Roberts, Sketches and Reminiscences, 143. 
18N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life As I Found It, 365 (St. Louis, 1880). 
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she was young and very lovely. It is not possible to identify her in 
relation to other theaters since her first name is not known. 

The story of the activities of the company has been gleaned from the 
newspapers which, for the first time in Detroit history, offered com- 
ment on theatrical performances and from letters written by the mother 
and sister of Stevens T. Mason. The details offer interesting facts 
concerning the plays, the actors, and the reactions of the theater-goers, 
and they demonstrate the fact that during the brief Detroit season the 
theatricals offered by Parsons and Dean were an integral part of the 
city’s social life. 

Perhaps first mention of the theater came on July 10, 1833, when a 
local newspaper commented on the variety of entertainment with 
which the city residents were to be favored by stating that 

A company of circus riders have arrived lately in our city. .. We under- 
stand that a theatrical company has also arrived and that a caravan of wild 
beasts is expected. In addition to this, Black Hawk has just arrived, and 
lastly, to crown this era of spectacles and shows, the president and his suite 
are expected in the course of this month.14 

The young Theodosia Mason also referred to the many visiting at- 
tractions in the city. She spoke wistfully of the circus which she and 
her sister were not allowed to attend because “no genteel lady would 
go, according to brother Tom.” The two girls, were permitted, how- 
ever, to shake hands with Black Hawk and to attend the plays.!® 

On July 17th, the editorial page of the Detroit Journal and Mich- 
igan Advertiser commented tersely that “the players are come hither, 
my Lord,” but made no mention of the players’ identities or the plays 
which were to be given. A letter from Mrs. Mason to her daughter 
Catherine is more enlightening: 

Since I wrote last our City has been quite in a state of excitement owing 
to the arrival of the players. They have played every night this week to 
crowded houses and some of them are considered first-rate performers. They 
are from Louisville which they left in consequence of the cholera and 
propose if a Theater can be built to visit us every summer. Mrs. Norvell 
and I took the children the other night and I should have enjoyed myself 
very much but for the heat and crowd—you must know that there were 
about four hundred crowded into a room not larger than the ball room at 

14Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, July 10, 1833. 


15Theodosia Mason to Emily Mason, July 7, 1833. The Mason Papers 
are in the Burton Historical Collection. 
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Woodworth’s and that in an upper story with a narrow flight of steps and 
only one door—Imagine us all jammed in this room, just as close as we can 
be, without being able to move and the pathway to the door so full that in 
case of any alarm, dozens must be crushed to death in an attempt to get 
out.16 

The discomfort of the crowded theater was aggravated by fears of fire 
which had been threatened by the negroes who had been rioting be- 
cause of the attempt of some Southern slave owners to recover an 
escaped slave who had been in Detroit for some time. The inadequacy 
of the room is further indicated by an amusing recollection: 

The play was the Manager in Distress. Parsons had sent Forrest out to 
bring in the actors (bear in mind that they were over the horses’ stable). 
Forrest, coming on a run on the stage, Parsons frantically asked, “Where 
are the actors?” Forrest, dropping his head and arms, replied: “There’s 
nary one in the stalls, sir.” This brought down the house equal to Placide’s 
Toby or Not Toby.17 

The first attempt at any kind of theatrical review which has been 
noted in Detroit papers appeared July 24th: 


We were highly gratified on the two evenings we attended lately with 
the performances of William Tell and Othello. Mr. Parsons possesses 
the physical qualifications of a fine person and manly port and bearing 
se essential to such characters, but in addition to this he appears to pos- 
sess a very just and accurate conception of the characters, and his enun- 
ciation is clear, distinct and powerful. In some portions of his personifi- 
cation of the patriot hero, Tell, he exercised a powerful and thrilling 
influence on the audience. In Othello, also, we think Mr. Parsons ac- 
quitted himself with great effect and was in general better supported 
than on any former occasion. Mr. Dean acquitted himself with great 
power and ability in Iago, as also did Miss Clark in Desdemona. We 
would remark, however, that the Venetian Senate had not that “potent, 
grave, and reverend air” which would have been desirable. On this 
head, as well as regards the defects necessarily growing out of the small- 
ness of the room, etc., we know that great allowance should be made 
and we are disposed to view them in the most liberal spirits.18 

On July 27th, Mrs. Mason wrote to her daughter, Catherine, that the 


theater, which had been in town two weeks, was still flourishing and 


16Mrs. S. Mason to Catherine Mason, July 20, 1833 in the Mason Papers. 
She later refers to a performance of Parsons in “William Tell” and to ladies 
who danced and sa 6 Mrs. Mason’s references to the closeness of the little 
— corroborates Palmer’s description of the theater which he attended in 

17Roberts, Sketches and Reminiscences, 143 

18Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, “id 24, 1833. 
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playing to overflowing houses. She said that her son, Stevens T. Mason, 
had been to every play but one. Like the other young men of the city, 
he was quite enamored of Miss Clark.!® 

Evidently the Detroit Courier offered scathing criticism of the 
actors, for on July 31st, the letter of an anonymous citizen, which 
was published in the Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser in 
reply to the editor of the Courier, upheld and praised the theatrical 
company. The viewpoint was supported by the editor who pointed 
out that most people of the period were tolerant of theatrical activi- 
ties. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was given some time in August. Mrs. Mason’s 
enthusiasm is noteworthy: 

I was at the Theater on Wednesday evening. It was “Romeo and 
Juliet” for the benefit of Miss Clark. I do not wonder at her being so 
general a favorite—she plays splendidly and is extremely interesting, 
professing great modesty, elegance of manner and uncommon taste in 
dress—the house was crowded to excess. They are about raising a sub- 
scription here to build a theater so that every summer hereafter we shall 
have them here.?° 

Laura Mason, too, wrote to her sisters concerning the presentation 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” Her childlike reactions (she was not more 
than twelve) were as follows: 

Miss Clark was Juliet and she took some poison to kill her and they 
had a grave and she was in it. She had on a white dress and her long 
black hair hanging down and she looked like she was dead. . . all the 
young men fall in love with her. . . she is so pretty especially Major 
Whipple for he goes every night to the play and he is afraid the people 
will see him and he sits behind the curtain.?! 

The players were still active as late as August 16th, when an ad- 
vertisement in the local papers for a performance for Forrest’s benefit 
on that date stated that “the admired Melodramatic Romance en- 
titled The Forty Thieves with all the original music” was presented 
for the only time that season. This was followed by the “petit com- 
edy of Paul Pry or I Hope I Don’t Intrude.” 


19Mrs. Mason to Catherine Mason, July 27, 1833 in the Mason Papers. 

20Mrs. Mason to Catherine Mason, August 10, 1833, in the Mason Papers. 

21. aura Mason to Catherine and Emily Mason, August 10, 1833, in the 
Mason Papers. 
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Probably the company left shortly after Forrest’s benefit. ‘The visit, 
which had lasted a little more than a month, had aroused so great 
an interest in the theater among the villagers, that the following 
month the Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser made an edi- 
torial plea for a permanent amusement house in the city which would 
include public gardens and a theater and “keep man from the ale 
house.” Such a theater was realized the following year when David 
McKinstry opened the City Theater, and Edmund Dean, with a 
new partner, D. D. McKinney, returned to Detroit to manage it. 

In 1834, prior to the opening of the City Theater, Powell and 
Eberle”? came to Detroit and opened a theater in the brick building 
on Woodward Avenue, adjoining the residence of Robert Smart. 
Farmer locates this more definitely as the second story of the Smart 
Block on the northeast corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues. 
It is doubtful if this building was more than a large hall with a plat- 
form curtained off at one end for a stage since there is no evidence 
that it was used at any other time for a theater. Nevertheless, it was 
probably vastly superior to the room above the stable at Woodworth’s 
hotel which Parsons and Dean used in 1833. 

‘The company was advertised to open on June llth in “The 
Somnambulist” and “The Young Widow.” No further mention of the 
company is made until July 11th, when the Detroit Journal and 
Michigan Advertiser reported that Messrs. Powell and Eberle had 
arrived “with a large theatrical corps, from report believed to be the 
best that has ever visited the city.” On July 16th, an advertisement 
for LaRue’s benefit performance included “Tale of Blood” and “Ani- 
mal Magnetism” to be followed by a variety of songs and duets by 
other members of the company and a presentation of “Venetian stat- 
ues” by Powell. This is the last reference to the company, and it 
seems probable that it had left Detroit by the end of July. The vil- 
lage was hardly large enough to support two stock companies, and on 

22The names of Powell and Eberle both appear frequently in the annals of 
the American theater of the 19th century. It seems probable that the Powell 
who appeared in Detroit in 1834 was the same Powell who returned to De- 
troit as a co-manager of a company in 1842 and who managed a company in 
Chicago and Milwaukee that same year. However, this cannot be proved 
since no initials are given for the Powell who came to Detroit in 1834. For 


the same reason it is not possible to identify Eberle. Other actors in the 
company included Miss Eberle, Mestayer, LaRue, and Haggerty. 
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July 30th, a license was granted to Dean and McKinney in order that 
they could open the new City Theater. Since the cholera was raging 
in Detroit by this time, city fathers undoubtedly would not have 
permitted a place of public entertainment to remain open. What 
effect this epidemic had on Eberle and Powell’s company is not 
known. It did affect the first season of the City Theater. 

Theatrical activities in Detroit had their beginnings in amateur 
dramatics around 1816. These amateur productions, presented by 
the military troops stationed in Detroit, continued until about 1824, 
when, it seems probable, they were superseded by another amateur 
organization, known as the Thespian Society. The first strolling 
players appeared in Detroit in 1827. During the next seven years at 
least four such companies appeared in the city. That sufficient in- 
terest in the drama was aroused by the visits of these companies is 
shown by the fact that Edmund Dean, one of the managers in 1833, 
determined to return to Detroit to open a permanent theater. 








Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula 
Richard M. Dorson 


FEw wILL Topay Question the thesis, I think, that the study of Amer- 
ican folklore requires new perspectives and a reorientation from the 
now formalized European methods.! The American folklorist must re- 
late history intimately to folklore, and consider the multiple folk tradi- 
tions that American history has engendered in this country.? Par- 
ticularly in the Lake Superior area of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, the folklorist can see this challenge; for here the narra- 
tive traditions are so mixed that no narrow specialist approach can hope 
to reveal their breadth. 

From my own collecting experiences in the Upper Peninsula, I sug- 
gest the following categories of narrative folklore as fruitful ones which 
all properly belong to the American folk inheritance. Yet, heretofore, 
they have been collected and studied, if at all, singly rather than in 
toto, so that what we have is a picture of Chippewa customs or of 
marine lore instead of a diverse and many-sided exhibit. Actually, at- 
tention to folk tale and legend has been so slight in the United States 
that a policy of collecting can hardly be said to exist at all. It may there- 
fore be all the more feasible to promote a broad rather than a one-track 
approach at this time. 

Probably the most inclusive folk tradition in the United States is 
that which germinates in local history. Every region, every county, 
every town, gathers to itself special bodies of historical legend within 
ever narrowing geographical arcs. These concern acts of outlawry, odd 
characters and crackpots, political frauds, pioneer sagas, mass panics 
and riots, fanatical cults, success and failure careers, boom towns and 
ghost towns—in short the whole turbulent panorama of settlement 
times. Such tales, cherished because of local and personal associations, 

1The material upon which this article is based was collected during a ‘se in 
aid for studies in the history of American civilization given by the Library of 
is connection see my article, “Historical Method and American Folk- 
lore,” Indiana History Bulletin, 23:84-99 (January 1946); and that by Philip 


D. : “Toward a New Folklore,” Minnesota History, 27:273-80 (December 
1946). 
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become decorated and inflated in the retelling, perhaps retouched with 
superstition and extravaganza, until the historical core is swaddled in 
myth. These stories approximate what the Germans call Sagen, or 
legends of persons, places, and events. Although the United States is 
peculiarly rich in such folk history, her folklorists ignore its existence. 
In the Upper Peninsula such Sagen are to be found, the property of 
no one ethnic or social group but of the community, whose oral history 
they embroider. Marquette relishes anecdotes about its foremost citi- 
zen, Peter White, who rose from a penniless mail carrier to be bank 
president and senator: his signature, the largest on any bank note 
issued in the United States, he acquired it is said by practicing with his 
dog team whip in the snow; he brewed a punch so potent that Father 
Marquette descended from his pedestal to attend one of Peter's parties, 
and was seen next morning slightly awry on his base. In Escanaba the 
solemnly ludicrous speech of Pat Sheridan delivered at a meeting of 
the ore-trimmer’s union over fifty years ago is still repeated, although 
no two versions tally exactly. Far beyond the city limits of Menominee 
the brutal story of the Macdonald Boys’ lynching in 1881 continues to 
circulate, with its strange and completely accredited sequel that every 
ringleader died with his boots on, one in a fire, another by drowning, a 
third cut in two by a factory saw, a fourth by a pine snake bite. Few 
towns indeed lack some striking history legend; the stealing of the 
courthouse by Crystal Falls from Iron River; how lightning struck the 
Soo courthouse following a miscarriage of justice; the Iron Mountain 
mystery about the kidnapping of Willie Dickinson whose father was 
prosecuting the infamous Mudge gang; the enormously powerful In- 
dian woman left alone all winter on Isle Royale who caught rabbits 
with snares fashioned from her hairs; conflicting accounts as to how 
Dollar Bay received its name—from Robert Dollar, founder of the Dol- 
lar steamship lines, because the bay looked round as a dollar, because 
Indians nearby sold blueberries at a dollar a bushel. 

Within the major surge of American history the energies of eco- 
nomic growth have created masculine in-groups whose labor and skills 
exploited the land, and whose segregated life bred an esoteric lore. 
Especially where such workers live remote from cities and close to the 
elements, in such jobs as herding range cattle, drilling for oil, or mining 
for coal, does this occupational lore accumulate. In Upper Michigan 
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the men who cleared the forests, sailed and patrolled the lakes, and 
worked underground, composed tales and songs that have come to 
form distinct traditions. 

The lumberjack has himself attained the status of a traditional type, 
hard-drinking, hard-fighting, hard-working, respectful to women, loyal 
to his camp, titantic in endurance, hopelessly spendthrift. Stock de- 
scriptions of the “old American lumberjack,” with accompanying cases 
of eye-gouging, thumb-biting fights in which the winner stamps his 
caulked boots on the face of his prostrate opponent, are given repeated- 
ly and earnestly by all the oldtimers—testimony that the lumbering 
life involved a code, a cult, something of an unwritten creed. Jacks 
would fight in town but never in camp without forfeiting their jobs, 
voluntarily; they kept their same bunks and their same places at the 
table, and teamsters never changed horses; they compelled new men 
to sing a song, tell a story, or be forced to climb a greased pole or be 
tossed up in a blanket. Jacks had their unlucky signs: poplar cut in 
camp, because the cross was made of poplar; a crooked stovepipe; a 
knot in the skid chain; a white horse; a tree leaning toward the camp. 
Lumberjack humor gave an impetus to story-telling, and old woods- 
men relish yarns of practical jokes, tough bosses, and noted liars. Joe ~ 
Nantell, at Newberry, for many years a camp cook, told me how he 
had cured a tender jack complaining of stomachache who drank up 
more milk than Joe could afford to give, by placing sugar-coated peas 
in a medicine bottle; the jack, impressed by the label, pronounced the 
pills immediately effective, and throughout the winter Joe doled out 
his pea-pills for all kinds of ailments to all the jacks with unvarying suc- 
cess. Fierce animals invented to frighten greenhorns, like the “side- 
hill gouger” and the “huija”, combine prankster and tall tale humor. 
Tall tales blossom in the woods, and, for instance, the fantasies of 
Halfway John McLeod are still retold by old loggers in Newberry 
County. It was Halfway who topped the sinkhole stories of two rivals, 
who told of a wagonload of furniture and a kitchen range with a 
drunken lumberjack on it disappearing into the muddy abyss, with 
a yarn of the cow that fell in one fall and was reported in April crop- 
ping grass by the mouth of the Two Hearted River, with twin calves 
at her side. Some inventions turn on lumberjack traits, like the yarn 
of the starving jacks who sent some of their number to town with 
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money for food; they returned with cases of whiskey and a few loaves 
of bread; one jack stared at the supplies and asked, “What're we gonna 
do with all that bread?” Paul Bunyan does not figure importantly in 
living lumberjack tradition, although some trite tales are told, and 
occasionally fresh ones, chiefly on the dirty side; but like the Finnish 
comic giant Big Matt, Bunyan belongs, now at any rate, to literary 
tradition. Actually the lumberjack tale-cycles group around local celeb- 
tities, Joe LeMay of Escanaba, Big Eric Ericsson at Skanee, Nelligan 
and Flannegan on the Menominee, Bulldog Kelley on the Yellow Dog, 
Con Culhane at Deer Park; and persistent folk anecdotes portray the 
cleverness, knavery, ruthlessness and idiosyncrasies of these camp 
bosses. Big Eric, tales of whom are always told in a highpitched Swed- 
ish whine, once checked his order clerk’s supply list; seeing logan- 
berries, he said, “That’s fine, logging berries, order a carload”; he 
struck out ‘New England ham’; “What’s wrong with American ham?” 

Miners, trammers, mining engineers, prospectors in the Upper Pen- 
insula know veins of lore as well as of copper and iron, and recite yarns 
and experiences with facility to match any lumberjack. Men under- 
ground have their superstitious code; rats are lucky, mules are re- 
spected, whistling and women are forbidden. Ghosts move through 
the dark and whispery recesses of stopes and drifts, and sometimes they 
are laid. Aaron Kinney, of Iron River, who bulges over with the pioneer 
history of Iron County, describes his unmasking of a ghost that had 
bothered the men in the Stambaugh mine ever since a miner had his 
head knocked off by a timber in the shaft as he came up in the skip. 
It was heard talking with Captain Duff on the skip, and once it 
knocked Joe White in the seat of the pants and took away his lunch 
pail. One shift the Cousin Jacks in terror crowded to the skip on hear- 
ing a “C-]-i-n-g,” but Aaron strode down the tunnel holding his candle 
high, peered into the haunted drift, and saw water dripping on a big 
tin pan. The miners have their humor too, and tell of the stubborn 
mule which would not draw its car until a fire was built under it, 
whereupon it drew it right over the fire; and of the corpse which was 
stripped and washed in the dry, until after an hour the dry-man came 
to a second pair of socks. Mine lore includes lucky strikes and acci- 
dental finds; there is the tale of the minister deeded a plot of land in 
place of his two dollar fee, and discovering on it the wealthy Chapin 
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mine; of the uncovering of the Calumet and Hecla, the world’s rich- 
est copper lode, by rooting pigs who cut their snouts on conglomerate 
copper; of how a poor Pole found the continuation of the Gogebic 
iron range on his Wakefield plot which he had vainly offered around 
town for fifty dollars. There is the tragic side of mining life, too, the 
disasters, cave-ins, and floods, such as the flooding of the Mansfield 
Mine at Crystal Falls in 1893 when the Michigamme River poured in 
and drowned twenty-seven men. I spoke with the wife and daughter 
of one Cousin Jack who perished there, and the mother recalled that 
Pearce prayed twice that night, and the daughter remembered that her 
father’s hands had brushed across her face and she had awakened in 
fear. And then there are legends of lost mines, ever-hopeful prospec- 
tors, and ghastly accidents whose portents went unheeded. 

People of the Peninsula live close to the Lakes, Superior and Mich- 
igan—only one town of size lies off the Lakes—and a special lore of the 
inland seas has naturally arisen. Economically, the Lakes have out- 
lasted the forests and the mines and through the Soo Locks still pass 
more tonnage than that of Panama and Suez together; but with the 
yielding of sail to steam the more colorful aspects of lake traffic also 
passed, and now the early heroic sagas are encrusted in tradition. Com- 
mercial fishermen, Coast Guardsmen, and men who sailed and cap- 
tained Lakes’ ships know this tradition, which embraces mysterious 
shipwrecks, miraculous escapes from watery death, hoodoo and ghost 
ships, and the strange careers of vessels. Landsmen as well as lakes- 
men tell the persistent legend that Lake Superior never gives up its 
dead, and document the saying with tragic instances of sinkings, in 
sight of help, with total loss of life. At Grand Marais, whose beautiful 
bay no longer sees the activity that once filled it with schooners and 
barges, Charlie Goodman told me a conflicting legend that drowned 
bodies are washed up nine months to the day after the drowning, and 
cited me chapter and verse of such occurrences. Also at Grand Marais 
I saw Captain Benjamin Truedell, whose premonitory dream of the 
sinking of the Western Reserve, first steel ship to sail the Lakes, has 
grown into a local legend. Captain Truedell, now seventy-four, stated 
that he had always possessed the power of prophetic dreaming; that as 
a young Coast Guardsman he had one night woke up in a cold sweat, 
and told his fellow crew members of a dream in which a well-dressed 
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stranger had extended to him a clammy hand he could not grasp, and 
then turned and walked into the sea. Late in the day a man stumbled 
into the station, and gasped out a story of a wreck. Truedell was the 
first of the crew to see on the beach the body of a well-dressed man; he 
turned it over, and recognized the man of his dream, Peter G. Minch, 
millionaire owner of the Western Reserve, and as he turned the body 
to see the face, the corpse’s hand, wet and clammy, flipped against 
his own. Lakes sailors, too, have greenhorn tales, heroic characters, and 
extravaganzas. They pass on the legend, with which Coast Guardsmen 
frighten neophytes, that the ghost of Three-Fingered Jack still walks 
the beach looking for the two fingers accidentally cut off when a 
crew chopped his frozen body out of the ice; anecdotes about. Captain 
Bundy whose good ship the Glad Tidings visited isolated pockets of 
coastal folk to bring them Sunday services, and who could cliarm 
snakes and once bested a blasphemous drunkard in a knockdown 
brawl, without losing dignity; the classic yarn about the Assiniboia 
racing through the locks when a downstream ship rammed and broke 
the gates and loosed a rush of water, while an Englishman on deck 
marveled, “My goodness, but they do things quick in America.” 

Into the United States, in a unique series of migrations without 
parallel in history, many national groups have poured, bringing with 
them distinctive cultural traits and folkways. But in a given com- 
munity these groups are not equal, either quantitatively or in their 
historical and economic impact or in the degree of their acculturation. 
Some Old Country groups import a peasant folk culture, where others 
belong to the age and outlook of the Industrial Revolution. Further- 
more, the transit of folklore involves a two-way alteration which pro- 
ceeds at unequal rates; some aspects of the tradition are unaccountably 
sloughed off, while the reaction of a new environment and a new social 
complex inject Americanisms and even make the newcomer himself 
a subject of folklore. 

In the Upper Peninsula the ethnic groups with the richest and 
most widely diffused folk traditions are the Canadian French, the 
Cornish, the Finnish, and the original natives, the Chippewa Indians. 
The French were the first invaders, and their Jesuit missions and 
imperial forts formed pockets of French culture reinforced all through 
the nineteenth century with new arrivals from Quebec province. The 
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white pine lumbering boom depended for its manpower importantly 
on these Canadiens, already skilled in winter-long timber cutting. 
Deriving originally from the farmer stock of western Brittany, sub- 
jected to an isolated and culturally barren existence in Quebec, the 
Canadian French in Michigan tenaciously retain their household 
superstitions, Catholic supernaturalism, and ancient contes. When the 
copper and iron booms flared up in the 1840’s, the companies re- 
cruited in numbers the Cornishmen whose expertness and devotion 
to tin mining was proverbial. Cornwall, a southern pendant to Eng- 
land, peninsular as the Upper Peninsula itself, had its geographical 
provincialism and low educational level, since the boys early left school 
for the mines, to generate distinctive superstitions and fairy lore. In 
time, other and cheaper labor worked the mines, but the Cousin Jacks 
were the teachers and became the mining captains. Late in the nine- 
teenth century an immense Finnish migration gave a new coloration to 
the country; the Finns worked in the mines and in the woods alike, 
but wherever possible they homesteaded and started new farming 
villages. These were landless Finns, starved by their landlords, bullied 
by Sweden and Russia; from such farming folk Lonnrot had collected 
the antique folklore he wove into the Kalevala. Today the Finn dom- 
inates the land. These three ethnic groups have each played a sig- 
nificant part in Upper Peninsula history; they are all endowed with 
an imaginative popular lore; and they have all indelibly impressed 
their ways and their oddities on the region. The Finnish sauna, the 
Cornish pasty, the French peasoup, are common Upper Peninsula 
property. Further, native humor has seized on them, and molded comic 
types of the Cousin Jack, the Canadien and the Finlander, similar in 
their befuddlement at irrational American ways and English gram- 
mar, and much like the comic Yankee in an earlier day. 

These ethnic traditions reveal an extensive assortment of narrative 
forms, ranging from medieval wonder tales to fresh-minted tall tales. 
In the Canadian French, one may still uncover age-old contes, told in 
so-called American French, with localisms like “icitte” for ici and “gas” 
for garcon, and Yankee words inserted, like “buggy,” “by gosh,” and 
“plug.” Illiterate old Treffle Largenesse, living on the main street of 
Marquette, already half-senile, recited conte after conte his father had 
told him in Canada and he had told his own children, tales about Tit 
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Jean, Roclor, Cajolet, La Bete a Sept Tetes, Cornencu, Sans-Peu. 
These contes show modern revisions; in one dragon encounter the hero 
receives a bar of soap and a razor from an old fairy, which turn into 
mountains of soap and razors to inter and dismember the monster. 
Both in French and English many Canadiens recount bedtime scare 
stories, transmitted from Quebec, concerning the loup garou, the 
evil man in animal shape; the lutins, little creatures that ride horses 
all night and twist their manes into thick knots; the fi-follett that pes- 
ters night walkers; the chasse galerie, godless spirits that soar in the 
air, rowing and singing. In St. Ignace the survivors of the old French 
colony know local instances of loup-garou transformations, and the 
dire results they encompassed. Still another Old World inheritance 
taking root in American soil is the saints’ legend or miracle; the con- 
teurs still tell how Father Frederic, the dirty priest of Three Rivers, 
Canada, accompanied, to a lonely cabin, three evildoers who found 
themselves paralyzed when they sought to attack him; and how a heavy 
woolen stocking worn by the blessed Father Baraga, cured a devoted 
follower in Marquette when she pulled it over her dropsical leg. Hero 
legends lie on a different level; almost every Canadien lumberjack 
has heard of Joe Mouffron, who could put his heelprint on the ceil- 
ing; only a few knew of his conqueror, Max Duhaim, who could lift 
a plow with one hand and hold the hind legs of a kicking horse under 
one arm. A peculiarly American vein of the Canadien tradition deals 
with the stupidity of the ignorant Frenchman in Michigan, and a 
swarm of comic dialect anecdotes and poems encases this Yankee Jean 
Sot. 

Cornishmen in northern Michigan, although a thinning stock, still 
perpetuate distinctive ways and talk. All the Peninsula people know 
the Cornish pasty, and tales about it: a warm meat pie folded into a 
crust could be held against the miner’s breast, and warm him in the 
chilly morning; by noon his body heat would be warming it, says one 
folk explanation. Also the Cousin Jack cherishes his saffron cake, 
scalded cream so thick it can support a dish, and, what in this country 
he must forego, scroll pilchard. Herb Beard at Iron Mountain remem- 
bers how Ned Fitzsimmons, the champion’s cousin, bought pilchards 
at Redruth from Dick Maddern, who was hawking them; Ned next 
day complained that they were rotten, and unabashed Dick answered, 
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“Why didn’t ’e buy the bloody buggers before!” Cornish folk recall 
also legends about their staple fish, the hake. Once fishermen flogged 
a hake, with pilchards in its throat, through the streets of St. Ives, and 
slipped it back into the sea to warn its fellows to eat no more of the 
pilchards whose sale maintained their cats and wives; or it may be that 
one season the catch was so large the farmers sowed their fields with 
the excess; in any case, the hake never after came to St. Ives. Captain 
T. J. Nicholas of Palmer, an informed and loyal Cornishman, knows 
well this Cornish legendry, and tells about Billy Bray, the celebrated 
Methodist evangelist, who told his mining captain he would not work 
on Sunday, and that the Lord had told him the mine would not fill 
with water if work stopped—nor did it; about the ghost-man of Fal- 
mouth who laid a noisy ghost by greasing the tavern’s rusty swing- 
sign; and about the Camborn witch whose ill-wishing powers caused 
the boys to respect her nice red gooseberries. The Cornish bring over 
also superstitions in great number, which they apply to their daily ex- 
periences: death is presaged when a bird flies in the window, a picture 
drops, a mirror cracks, or the hands of a corpse are warm; and I have 
cases for all these omens. Of the hundred odd superstitions still current, 
‘the oddest is one attached to the cuckoo bird, in the tale told me by 
Captain Arthur Williams at Laurium. An old Cornish jingle describes 
the peculiar life of the cuckoo: 


In March the coocoo sits on his perch, 

In April he utters one note, 

In May he sings night and day, 

In June he alters his tune, 

In July away he fly. 
A Hungarian who worked under Captain Arthur in the Wolverine 
mine irresistibly gurgled “Coo-coo, coo-coo, coo-coo,” three or four times 
if he was tickled in March, April, May, or June; he had been born in 
a cuckoo month. But the men from Cornwall bring over not only an 
English inheritance, they bring themselves, and unconscious Cornish 
comedy has tickled native humorists and produced the American 
Cousin Jack story. Walter Gries, personnel supervisor for the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Mining Company at Ishpeming, delivers recitations all 
over the state, in which he shrewdly reproduces the rapid errant speech 
and the solemn ignorance of the type Cornishman. As Mr. Gries ex- 
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plains, there is a Cornish rule for the use of pronouns: “We call 
everything ‘she’ excepting a tomcat and we call ’e ’er!” A Cornish lad 
attending free night school analyzed the word “category” his friend had 
read in a newspaper. “Cat—anybody knaw what a bloody cat is. "E— 
that’s a ’e cat. Gory—that do mean bloody—why it’s a bloody tom cat, 
that’s what ’er is!” 

Replacing the Indian in the popular mind as an exotic alien en- 
dowed with seemingly superhuman attributes, the Finn has streamed 
into the Upper Peninsula and peacefully captured it. There are sur- 
prising coincidences in the myth surrounding the two races: both are 
credited with uncanny stamina and physical strength, both are pictured 
as secretive and clannish, both figure in tales of barbarous violence 
and drunken disgrace, to both is imputed a Mongolian ancestry. In the 
folklore they possess, as well as in the folklore about them, the parallel 
continues, for Indian and Finn alike revel in fanciful stories, shaman- 
istic superstition and sly humor. Akin to the Indian medicine man who 
cures by occult power, the Finnish noita is actively remembered by Old 
Country Finns for his charms and magic used to combat disease, evil, 
and the Russian host. Charles Niemi at Forest Lake tells about Kalami 
of Varpus, who gave to the poor what he stole from the rich Russians, 
and when he paid the heavy Russian taxes with stolen gold, it turned 
into birch leaves in the sheriff’s box. He once told sixty crofters toiling 
in the hayfields to quit work as rain clouds were approaching, and to 
take their sguna. “We can’t stop now,” the men said, “There is too 
much hay left on the field.” “T’ll take care of that,” said Kalami, and 
taking a bundle of hay under each arm he walked to the loft; Whoosh! 
and all the hay was in the loft. To a lame man left behind the others 
he said, “You see that mattock? You sit on one end, I'll sit on the other.” 
and Whoosh! they were at the sauna long before the others. Niemi 
declares that persons in this century have possessed noita knowledge. 
Social reflections of Finnish folk attitudes appear in semi-humorous 
anecdotal legends; a cycle groups for instance about Jussi the Work- 
man, a robust rogue who hired out to landowners whom he continually 
outsmarted on behalf of the oppressed crofters. Finnish folk humor 
reveals many American correspondences: relish for overturn and upset, 
the spare Yankee-like rejoinder, or sheer tall tale extravagance. In the 
floating repertory of Savolainen jokes, which derive their name and 
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substance from the inhabitants of the central province of Savo, lies a 
special subtle savor, an Attic salt, long in the distillation. While this 
jokelore suffers something in the translation, its quality comes through. 
“Why did they build the depot so far from town?” asks the irate city 
traveler after his two and a half kilometer walk to the village of Kuopio. 
“They must have wanted the depot by the railroad,” responds the Savo- 
lainen. I have heard Savolainen stories from many upper Michigan 
Finns, from the president of Suomi College to a bartender in Hurley. 
A sheaf of comic tales groups around Lapa Tossu—somewhat like the 
Turkish cycle of Hosra Nasreddin—a railroad worker celebrated for his 
tricks and sayings. The captain of a boat Lapa Tossu had boarded 
noticed that he was very lousy, and offered him a new suit if he could 
lie still on the deck for five minutes. Itching unbearably, prostrate 
Lapa Tossu said to the captain, “When you buy me that suit, will you 
put a button here and a button here and a button here?” as he 
pinched his skin each time to indicate the appropriate places. What 
especially astonishes the folklore collector is to find tall tales told in Fin- 
nish similar or even identical with those ostensibly of native American 
birth. Some of these clearly reveal American entrance into the Finnish 
on this side of the water, but others indicate Old Country origin. Her- 
man Maki, widely known humorist of Palmer, tells how hunters in Fin- 
land fired at the silver fox with a nail so that his tail was nailed to the 
tree, then drew a cross on his nose, splitting the skin, and whipped the 
fox with a little switch until in fury it ran out of his skin. Thus the beau- 
tiful pelt would be preserved intact, while within two years the fox 
would have grown himself a new skin. Comparison between Finnish 
and American lore abruptly ceases, however, with the fairy tale, which 
appears with all its traditional trappings in the mouths of gifted tellers 
like old and nearly blind Frank Valin who lives alone in a lonely tar- 
paper shack near Rumeley. He brims with genuine wonder tales, 
through which move giants, noitas, dragons, enchanted princesses, and 
trolls; like all true folk tales these do not drip with the syrup and 
varnish that coats them in commercial literary form, but they deal 
frankly and violently with the human body. The ragged boy wins the 
hand of the king’s daughter by spending a night with a bear, when all 


3This same yarn, laid in Vermont, turns up in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia), 219:13 (November 9, 1946). 
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others have failed; he gets the bear drunk on wine, catches his claws 
in a crack in the floor, and presses him on an ironing board. In the 
morning the bear tells the king, “This was a most agreeable fellow. 
Let him come again.” The giant trying to drink the lake dry bursts 
when, on the advice of a small bird, he plugs up his leaking rear with 
a stick for a tap. In its newest form Finnish lore shows American im- 
pacts, in dialect and localized humor. Two Finns walking to Bruce’s 
Crossing see the double R of a railroad crossing; asks Eino, “Is this 
‘Rusce’s Rossing?”; answers Weino, “No, it must be ‘Rout ’Reek.” 
American GI’s captured by Filipino natives are put in a steaming 
cauldron to boil for six hours. When the lid is lifted the Finnish soldier 
asks, “What blace is de towel?” 

The most highly individualized ethnic group, and the only one 
distinct from western European culture, is of course the Indian—spe- 
cifically Chippewa, Ottawas, Menominees, Potawatomi, and even 
some Sioux who have intermarried with their old Chippewa enemies. 
For storytelling artistry, simple poetry of expression, comic invention, 
and supernatural fantasy, the Indians quite eclipse their competitors. 
Today although they live with the white man and talk his language 
and go to his schools, their stories survive and proliferate with new ex- 
tensions and incrustations from United States civilization. Some of 
their Nanabush legends have crossed over into white channels and 
appear in local histories or newspaper articles, but by and large there 
is great ignorance and misconception about Indian folklore, and the 
customary white attitude toward the Indian has been and still is one 
of profound contempt. I talked with supposed authorities on Indian 
lore in Upper Peninsula towns who dogmatically told me I was fifty 
years too late; and in the course of the week I was collecting reams of 
material from the reservations they never visited. The misconceptions 
about Indian folklore proceed from two causes. The first is the fact 
that it has been appropriated by the ethnologists, who have buried the 
Indian in the museum-like volumes of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, and fossilized his folklore along with his artifacts. The second 
is the fault of American romanticism, which has created a maudlin 
doggerel and a spurious legendry about the noble savage. Unfor- 
tunately Longfellow is misread while Schoolcraft is unread. 
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Indian narratives current in the Upper Peninsula today fall into 
several grooves. All the Chippewa grin at the name of Nanabush or, 
as he is variously called by them, Ninabijou, or Winabijou, or by the 
Sioux, Ichtomi; and an elaborate tale-cycle relates the adventures of 
the ever-hungry, ever-scheming trickster-wizard. There is irresistible 
humor in these tales, and I have laughed till I was weak on hearing 
Chief Welsh tell a parlor social how Ichtomi met with various physical 
distresses from overeating different kinds of fruit. There is vividness 
too in the stories, for they are thronged with the animals and vegetation 
of the region, and filled with customs and manners and even ritual 
songs. Then there are separate tales concerning Windigos, the Indian 
giants, or the Thunders, who befriend the red man, or serpents like the 
Mizhe-Bizhe which attack him, or animal marriages. The border line 
between the human and the animal world is easily crossed in the 
Indian’s imagination, since their childhood education consists in es- 
tablishing dream contact with animal mentors. Historical traditions of 
tribal wars or the white man’s duplicity form yet another division, and 
I was told how General Custer, drunk, shot a squaw and her baby 
through the heart for target practice; how the Chippewa-Iroquois 
struggle for the Upper Peninsula began when an Iroquois chopped in 
half a Chippewa girl and gave one half to his Chippewa rival; and 
why the silver dollar bears an eagle—in gratitude to Ne-shaw-so-genebbi 
whose charmed stone and tomahawk, given by an eagle, enabled the 
Americans to defeat the French when their cause seemed lost. Also 
the Indians tell European fairy tales, and Alec Philemon spoke of ships 
and kings, carpenters and lawyers, in neatly constructed Marchen. 
Finally the Indians tell, as intimate and personal experiences, of cer- 
tain strange phenomena: of bearwalkers, persons who turn into flame- 
breathing bears, paralyze their beholders, and bring death to their 
enemies; and of love-powders, which secretly inserted into a scornful 
woman’s tea, wine, or candy, make her a hopeless suppliant thereafter. 

Besides the ethnic traditions singled out here, there stand of course 
a goodly number of others, but for the Upper Peninsula they are less 
prominent and can be lumped together in what might be called the 
Old Country tradition. Some of these national groups, being widely 
dispersed throughout the United States, like the Italians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, and Irish, have not made a specific regional imprint, while others, 
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like the Slovenians, the Montenegrins, and the Luxemburgers, are too 
slight and too new to affect deeply the social texture. But all the 
European invaders, and I have seen this occur frequently in gather- 
ings of mixed nationalities, respond immediately to the concept, and 
the phrase, Old Country. Old Country storylore which fell my way 
in the Upper Peninsula includes the Polish wonder tales, anti-clerical 
jokes, and riddles of Joe Wood, a witty cross-eyed ex-miner at Crystal 
Falls; Italian fairy tales which Sam Kalasako dredged up from his 
early youth, in his tavern in Hurley; a German witch story, a Swedish 
legend of prophesied shipwreck, Norwegian animal fables; an Irish 
reference to Petticoat Luce who dried up milch cows for spite, and an- 
other to a banshee seen sitting on a rooftop following a death; a Danish 
anecdote of the stupid Molbor who hid their church bells from the 
Germans in the sea and notched the boat so they could find them 
again. Old Country evokes a nostalgia and a set of special associations 
in the transplanted American; his remembered folk legends empha- 
size the sharp bisection of his life, and distinguish him from his children 
to whom the stories are exotic and geographically remote. 

Some folk traditions defy classification by ethnic or occupational 
groups, but are widely diffused in more or less unpredictable fashion. 
One such special tradition might be called belief in the occult. Such 
belief I found remarkably widespread in northern Michigan, along 
certain lines. One evening I listened to a young Slovenian tell me a 
typical Upper Peninsula tale of violence; drinking, a knife-fight, and 
a stabbed man’s painful march across the snow to the town tavern— 
Dolaski’s tavern in Shingleton. The man hollered feebly for help and 
the crowd inside pulled him in, trailing blood, propped him against 
the bar, and sent for the doctor, eight miles away in Shingleton. But 
the man was bleeding to death. An Indian who was present, Archie 
Clarke, stepped up to him, and stopped the blood. At this point I 
interrupted the storyteller, and asked how this was done; did the 
Indian use herbs? “No, he stopped it with a prayer. When the doctor 
came, he asked who stopped the bleeding, and when they told him 
he said that saved the man’s life.” I had never heard of bloodstoppers 
before; but since then I have collected half a hundred different tales of 
this sort, among all nationalities, and talked with bloodstoppers per- 
sonally. The stories, always complete with names, places, details, fall 
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into certain formulas. This mystic power is acquired in definite ways: 
the prayer may be transmitted from an elderly person to a relative of 
the opposite sex; or, a person born with a caul over his face, or the 
seventh son of a seventh son, possesses the power without need of 
prayer. A bloodstopper can, and frequently does, operate at a dis- 
tance. A friend of the bleeding person calls on him for assistance; the 
healer assures him that the bleeding has already stopped, and sure 
enough on their return such is the case. The secret prayer was a pas- 
sage from the Bible, I was told, and I inquired no further; but finally 
a well-known Finnish newspaper editor, who had the power, volun- 
tarily gave me his prayer, in Finnish and in translation. “Stop, blood, 
stop, you blood! As the flow of the Jordan when Christ was baptized.” 
Bloodstoppers not only staunch nosebleeds or open cuts on people, 
but stop the blood on horses who gash their legs on barbed wire; they 
take the burning sensation from scalded persons; they cure tooth- 
ache, and in one case colic. A justice of the peace revealed to me, 
after a long evening’s conversation, that he could charm warts away 
by simple power of concentration; he had discovered his power acci- 
dentally, and had since been visited by a number of people seeking 
relief—and when I mentioned this on an East Lansing radio program, 
a listener telephoned me to say his father had been one of those de- 
warted. 

Faith healing is only one branch of living occult belief. Ill wishing, 
while much less common, makes an appearance in one widely known 
Houghton County legend; an engaged couple quarreled on the eve 
of their wedding, and in anger the man wished that all the children of 
his fiancee would be born blind, and she wished his would be deaf and 
dumb. They went their separate ways, and the curse was visited 
back on each, through the male line of the man and the female of the 
woman, even to the second generation. I saw the three blind brothers 
myself, and I was told the story was not one to mention lightly in cer- 
tain places. 

Birthmark stories, in which a replica of the object that alarms the 
pregnant mother, or which she covets in vain, disfigures her child, are 
legion and devoutly accredited. A one-armed and one-legged beggar 
knocks at the door and the aghast housewife instinctively clutches her 
breast—so say her townsmen who know well her crippled son. There 
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is the boy with wine drops pockmarked on his face, memento to the 
fit of anger in which his mother smashed the wine bottle brought 
belatedly by her husband; the girl whose neck skin swells like that 
of a pig, and turns red when she is excited—because her mother had 
shuddered at seeing a pig stuck; the man with the mark of the bear 
on him, hairy, crouching, gutteral in his speech. 

Water witching represents an equally common phenomenon, and 
my notebooks are filled with accounts of gifted persons who locate 
water with crotched witch hazel branches, which bend downward 
irresistibly when they, and only they, pass over the underground well. 
One woodsman told me of two brother experts who were brought out to 
the lumber camp on a Sunday in an emergency and who promptly 
located a source with their rods, but then quarreled as to whether 
the well were sixteen or sixteen and a half feet down. In the morning 
they remeasured, agreed on sixteen feet, and the drillers subsequently 
struck water at exactly that depth. To this occult lore belong, of course, 
ghost and apparition stories, and these too still thrive among all 
groups, and emerge in the heat of storytelling confidences. A burly 
under-sheriff of Houghton County confided to a boarding-house circle 
that he had left his house the morning after a big gray wolf had ap- 
proached his gate and he had thrown a stone that passed right through 
it; all night a noise traveled up and downstairs to elude his pursuit. “I 
moved out bright and early the next day,” he said, “and the people 
who bought it only stayed there six months. The only way we can 
account for it is that an old fellow who lived in that house caused the 
death of his daughter through abuse.” How persistent and vigorous 
are these tales of the occult, anyone who talks widely and sympa- 
thetically in this region soon discovers. 

Another prevalent story pattern, but a distinctly regional one, is 
that of the dialect tale. As a popular form of entertainment relished 
by many Upper Peninsula residents, and practiced by no small num- 
ber, this form stands in sharp contrast to the Old Country tradition; 
for it is the mature newcomer who retains Old World lore, but it is 
the native-born who tells and listens to dialect pieces, which indeed 
poke fun at the first generation. Dialecticians perform for lodges, clubs, 
church socials, and conventions throughout the Upper Peninsula, and 
not a town lacks some skillful imitator of the broken and mispronounced 
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English spoken by their elders. The main types of dialect stories are 
the Cornish, Finnish, and French, with a sprinkling of Italian, 
Swedish, and Irish. Each sub-species has its distinctive phonological 
peculiarities; the Cornish dialectician eliminates the beginning h, the 
French adds it and confuses genders, the Finnish omits beginning 
consonants where there are more than one and uses participles in place 
of regular verb forms—traits all to be explained from usages in the 
mother tongue. In addition, special expletives, such as the Cornish 
“bloody,” the Finnish “Satana,” and the French “maudjit,” and 
special corruptions, such as the Finnish transposing of b and p and d 
and t, distinguish the dialect. The humor is twofold: that of speech, 
which comically reproduces these errors; and that of situation, which 
invariably heightens the comic portrait by confronting the newcomer 
with unfamiliar American customs. His first visit to the big city, 
Chicago or Detroit, is a stock theme, reminiscent of nineteenth cen- 
tury Yankee yarns. The stories themselves vary in length from brief 
anecdotes about local characters to very extensive narratives. ‘They are 
folklore in every sense: their life is purely oral, up to the present at 
any rate; their plots and characters are generic; and popular stories are 
‘found in varying texts, or even in various dialects. Perhaps the classic 
dialect yarn, that of the trip to the Detroit ball game, is told in French, 
Finnish, Swedish and Italian; Burt Mayotte, facile Canadien raconteur 
of Sault Ste. Marie, told me that a lengthy French story he himself 
had composed, from hearing his grandfather’s account of Burt’s visit 
to the carnival, he heard ten years later in Manistique. Even songs are 
improvised in dialect, and a saloonkeeper in L’Anse sang to me, to the 
tune of “Wahoo,” a Finnish dialect song he made up on the spot when a 
wildly gesticulating Finn lumberjack came in to the bar and asked 
for his axe and saw. 

In applying the concept of definable folk traditions to folklore col- 
lecting in a given area, I do not suggest that these traditions are rigidly 
exclusive, or even parallel. One storyteller may know Old Country, 
mining, lumberjack, historical and occult tales; what I am suggesting 
is that he should be regarded as a conteur in several traditions. While 
some of these categories follow common principles, like the ethnic and 
occupational ones, the ethnic and occupational principles do not match 
each other nor yet other categories that may be devised. But no one 
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composite group, or folk, that knows one tradition knows another, 
although there is overlapping membership within the different folk 
groups. ‘These lores lie side by side in United States society; it is 
the function of the American folklorist to collect along these and 
similar lines, to investigate the many problems in origin, survival, 
modification, exchange, and growth that they present, and eventually 
to perceive the full synthesis which no specialist approach in ethnology, 
or in one European or native strain, can achieve. For all these com- 
plex traditions contain common elements of folk creation, and all are 
firmly integrated with the conditions of American social history. 





Notes and Documents 


INSTRUCTIONS TO AIRLINE PASSENGERS: 1926 


Those in attendance at the annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society at Saginaw received from Capital Airlines a mimeographed 
set of instructions to passengers extracted from timetables prepared in 
1926 by the Stout Air Services, the first all-passenger, continuous- 
schedule airline in the United States.. The Stout Air Services is of 
particular interest to the people of Michigan.. William D. Stout, who 
invented the all-metal monoplane, known as the Ford Tri-Motor, op- 
erated his services from Dearborn. The first daily scheduled flight 
in the United States was inaugurated from Detroit to Grand Rapids 
in 1926. The fare was $25. The instructions reprinted below were 
given to passengers on this flight. They show how greatly the attitude 
and understanding of the public toward flying have changed in the 
past twenty years. Ed. 


* How To Ger Tue Maximum Enjoyment Our OF Your Fiicut 


1. Don’t worry. Relax, settle back and enjoy life. If there’s any 
worrying to be done, let the pilot do it; that’s what he’s hired for. 

2. The pilot always takes off and lands into the wind. Be patient 
while the plane taxis to the corner of the field before taking off. The 
luxury of flying doesn’t appear until you begin to use the third dimen- 
sion. 

3. The pilot always banks the plane when turning in the air. 
Just as a race-track is banked at the corners, so an airplane is tilted 
when making a perfect turn. Take the turns naturally with the plane. 
Don't try to hold the lower wing up with the muscles of the abdomen— 
it’s unfair to yourself and an unjust criticism of your pilot. 

4. The atmosphere is like an ocean. It supports the plane just as 
firmly as the ocean supports a ship. At the speed you are traveling, 
the air has a density practically equivalent to water; to satisfy yourself, 
put your hand out the window and feel the tremendous pressure. That 
ever-present pressure is your guarantee of absolute safety. 
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5. The wind is similar to an ocean current. At flying levels it is 
usually as regular as a great, smooth-flowing river. You can study its 
direction by watching the shadows of clouds on the country below, or 
the smoke from chimneys. Once in a while the wind is gusty and 
rough, like the gulf stream off the coast of Florida. These gusts used 
to be called “air pockets” but they are nothing more than billows of 
warm and cool air and nothing to be alarmed over. 

6. The air-pressure changes with altitude. Some people have ears 
that are sensitive to the slight changes in air-density at different 
altitudes. If so, swallow once in a while, or breathe a little through the 
mouth, so that the pressure on both sides of the eardrums will be 
equalized. If you hold your nose and swallow you will hear a little 
crack in your ears, caused by the suction of air on the ear drums. 
Try it. 

7. Dizziness is unknown in airplanes. There is no discomfort in 
looking downwards while flying because there is no connection with 
the earth; only a sense of confidence and security, similar perhaps, to 
what birds feel. Follow the route on the map, and identify the places 
you pass. Owing to the altitude, you may think you are moving very 
slowly, although the normal flying speed of the Stout-Ford plane is 
ninety-five miles an hour. 

8. When about to land. The pilot throttles the engine, prepar- 
atory to gliding down to the airport. The engine is not needed in 
landing and the plane can be landed perfectly with the engine entirely 
cut off. From an altitude of 2,500 feet, it is possible to glide, with 
engine stopped, to any field within a radius of four and a half miles. 
Under no occasion, attempt to open the cabin door, until the plane 
has come to a full stop. 

9. The Stout-Ford all-metal plane is the safest in the world. Built 
by the great Ford organization, made entirely of duralumin metal and 
steel alloys, it is the strongest plane of its type in the world. It is 
automatically stable. Were the pilot to put it in any position and 
then release the controls, it would return automatically to the normal 
flying position. These planes are now in regular daily use transport- 
ing passengers, mail, or goods on air lines operating in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Florida. By the end of 1926, they will 
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have flown approximately 750,000 miles—equal to thirty times around 
the world at the equator! 

10, Our motto is: “Safety—First, Last, and Always.” In addition 
to employing only the safest plane, we maintain a daily inspection far 
more rigorous than any ever given any other form of vehicle. Your 
pilot is one of the best in the country. An expert motor and plane 
mechanic flies every trip and is also trained as an alternate pilot. 
Nothing is omitted that we believe may add to your safety and com- 
fort. Hence we repeat—settle back, or move around as you wish, 
enjoy the trip, and—get the maximum enjoyment out of your flight! 


Tree years in the Army of Virginia are reflected in a pack of 
twenty Civil War letters recently received by the Michigan Historical 
Commission. The author was Samuel Mathews of the Third Mich- 
igan Infantry, whose regiment was one of the last to leave the field 
after the first Battle of Bull Run. Mathews wrote to his family in 
Michigan: “the rebels has got my coat and knapsack and Blanket and 
Bible i hope they will read it.” The final letter in the collection, 
written in June, 1864, ten miles from Richmond, is filled with the 
unspoken exhaustion of the Wilderness campaign: “we have marched 
and fought night & day for 1 month.” In the letters between are 
descriptions of camp life which he seemed to enjoy, company losses 
which were heavy, and such items as this of February, 1862: “you 
spoke of England interfering with us in our present trubles but there 
is no danger they dare not interfere as far as I am conserned. I had 
just as leave they would pitch in as not.” Such courage was not 
shared by a fellow-member of the Third Michigan who deserted in 
the Peninsular campaign. Mathews wrote that this soldier “slinked 
out of the ranks when we filed in to line of Battle and run to the 
rear and we have not [heard] from him since. I do not think he will 
stop untill he gets to Michigan so you may look for him soon.” To 
his brother-in-law, Tunis Taylor, in the home community of Wheat- 
field, near Lansing, Mathews wrote asking him to invest $100 in a 
mortgage on land at twenty per cent and was incensed when prospec- 
pective borrowers suggested ten per cent. Upon re-enlisting in 1863, 
Mathews offered his enlistment to Wheatfield Township if it would 
pay a bounty of $100. But Wheatfield’s current quota had been 
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filled, the use of the draft for a time avoided, and the enlistment went 
uncredited and unbountied. His sister and brother-in-law, to whom 
the letters are addressed, had warned him in 1862 that all of the local 
girls would be married before he returned. “That news does not 
alarm me,” the thirty-five year old infantryman replied, “for if i make 
up my mind to mary i will have some one if i have to take some 
ones Wife.” But Samuel Mathews did not return to Ingham County 
and the letter of June, 1864, may have been his last. Two weeks 
later he was captured at Fredericksburg and died in prison at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, January 10, 1865. 
Michigan State College Mapison KuHN 





Local History and the School 


Iv Is THE EDITOR'S DESIRE to print under this caption as frequently 
as material is available, accounts describing how local Michigan his- 
tory is used in teaching. It is his belief that history should begin at 
home; that one of the ways through which our democracy can most 
effectively be preserved is to make the history of the community in 
which a schoolchild lives known to him. Democracy does not come 
down to us from above, it is built from the local unit upward. A 
knowledge and a consequent love for the local governmental, social, 
and cultural unit therefore is essential if future generations are to 
revere and cherish the institutions which were built only through the 
struggle and sacrifice of our ancestors. 

This editor's point of view has been so well expressed by Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, director of the State Department of Archives 
and History of North Carolina, in an article, “Local History First of 
All,” printed in the March, 1946, issue of the Bulletin of the North 
Carolina Council for the Social Studies, that he is reprinting portions 
of it as a statement of the objectives to which this section of Michigan 
History is devoted. Mr. Crittenden writes: 

Whatever other history we may teach our children, let’s teach them 
first the history of their own community. That is most important of all. 

When we began a few decades ago to give courses in history in our 
schools and colleges, we taught the history of almost anything except the 
locality in which the pupil actually lived. We taught him about ancient 
Greece. We taught him about the Roman Empire. We tried to drill a 
few facts into his head about Europe during the middle ages and the 
modern era. We gave courses in the history of the United States at large. 
But when it came to the history of the pupil’s own state or community, 
there was a vast gap. 

In other words, whatever happened several centuries ago, or a long 
distance away, was considered important—was believed to broaden one’s 
perspective and to raise one’s cultural level. But what happened recently 
or near at hand was not worth teaching. The result was that we turned 
out graduates who knew something (we hoped) about events in distant 
regions a long time ago, but who were almost totally ignorant about what 
happened at home within the immediate past. 

Within the very recent years, however, historians and history teachers 
have come to lay much more stress upon state and local history. After 
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all, what everyone is most interested in is himself and his own surround- 
ings. In the field of history, this means that the average person is far 
more concerned with his own immediate locality than in some remote 
area halfway round the world. What, we may ask, is the good of teach- 
ing our pupils that the Visigoths sacked Rome in 410 A.D. when they 
don’t even know the date when their own town was founded? And is 
there any valid reason for telling them about the erection of the pyramids 
in ancient Egypt when we pay no attention to the construction of the 
first railroad in our community, the history of its public buildings, or the 
story of the old grist mill down on the creek? In other words, in the 
teaching of history, haven’t we put the cart before the horse? Would it 
not be better to start our course at home, and only later to proceed to more 
distant regions? 

Now I would not argue for a moment that we should omit entirely the 
history of the ancient world, of medieval and modern Europe, or of the 
American nation. Clearly, the teaching of such history gives the pupil a 
sense of balance and proportion, makes him feel that he lives in a world 
which is physically big and which has been here for a long time, tends 
to prevent his being narrow and provincial. But to instruct him in all of 
this without telling him anything at all about the background of his local 
community is, to put it mildly, badly proportioned. 

Probably the best way to teach history, many leaders are coming to be- 
lieve, is to proceed from the particular to the general rather than from the 
general to the particular. In other words, we might well begin with the 
child’s own family and where it came from, letting him perhaps draw a 
small genealogical tree (though this can easily be overemphasized). After- 
ward we might teach him something about his community, next about his 
state, then about the nation, and finally about the world as a whole. 

Of course it will not always be quite as simple and orderly as that. No 
doubt it will sometimes be better to bring in something about the world 
at large before completing the story of the immediate locality, and in other 
ways the procedure may need to be modified. My point is, however, that 
whenever possible we should select the pupil’s own immediate surround- 
ings as the starting point. 

Mr. Crittenden then suggests how teachers, without adequate 
printed material on their locality, can utilize local history in teaching. 
The teacher can, first of all 


resolve to emphasize the local field wherever practicable. Whenever there 
is a choice between some distant area on the one hand and the immediate 
locality on the other, she can consistently put the locality first. In many 
cases this will involve some extra work and trouble, but the results are 
likely to justify whatever time and effort she may put into such a 
program. 
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Second, she can encourage persons interested in local history to gather, 
compile, and publish information in the field. Perhaps the local chamber 
of commerce or some other community agency will be interested. 

Third, where no suitable local history is available, she can have her 
pupils assemble data in the field, perhaps even writing and publishing a 
community history... . 

Fourth, she can encourage the collection of local historical relics, and 
perhaps even start a small local historical museum. If this is done, how- 
ever, it is important to rule out anything which does not fit into the local 
picture. If by chance someone offers you an Egyptian mummy, for in- 
stance, don’t take it just because it happens to be old and curious. 

Fifth, the teacher can take her classes on historical tours to an old farm 
house in the neighborhood, to the site of an early ferry, or to some other 
point of historical interest. There are such places everywhere, if one will 
only find out where they are—and nothing so arouses interest as actually 
seeing these landmarks of the past. 


A review of a Michigan local history project at the college level is 
printed post 107-108. Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, in describing how the 
students of his extension class at Osceola came to write, Grandfather's 
Days at Osceola, states: 

So far as known this is the first attempt made in Michigan to write a 
county history for school children through the co-operative effort of a group 
of teachers enrolled in a college course in local Michigan history. The 
results herein published give promise that the experiment is a sound one. 
Whatever its future may be, this publication—like all first things—falls far 
short of the ideal, nor is it presented as a professional job of historical 
writing. However, without undue apology, it is presented for what it is, 
and for the possibilities which it suggests. 

In February, 1946, a class in local Michigan history was organized at 
Reed City, Osceola County, through the efforts of Harold Wilcox, Osceola 
County school commissioner and W. C. Smith, assistant director of ex- 
tension, Central Michigan College. During the previous month this new 
course in history had been approved by the college curriculum committee 
as History 254: Local Michigan History. The course was designed for 
teaching in the field, where local historical resources could best be found, 
where the techniques of the workshop, the laboratory, and conference 
method of instruction and research could best be used. Class sessions con- 
tinued for fifteen weeks, meeting each Friday night for a two-hour period. 
Another class of the same length and similar in nature was given by Pro- 
fessor Ryder in Sociology 303: A Study of Communities. 

Fourteen students, all women teachers in the county, enrolled in, and 
completed the history class. These students were not selected in terms of 
such considerations as: the area from which they came in the county, 
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academic ability, knowledge of Michigan history, college credits in his- 
tory, special literary competence, or their knowledge of Osceola County 
history. With one exception the students were elementary teachers, rep- 
resenting most of the grade levels, as well as rural and town school systems. 
Their ages varied widely, with older, married teachers predominant, several 
having war-emergency certificates. Most of these teachers had home re- 
sponsibilities as well as a full teaching position. One member of the class 
was ranked as a college senior while most of them had only half or two- 
thirds enough credits for college graduation. And only one student had 
taken as many as twenty-six hours in history prior to taking History 254, 
while most of them had taken from three to twelve hours in history. Most 
of the students had taught in the county more than ten years, and four 
had taught from twenty-two to twenty-nine years. None had experience 
in historical research or story writing for children. 

Despite a variety of limitations and handicaps, the class worked indus- 
triously, learned elementary techniques of research, displayed remarkable 
group co-operation, and persisted in writing and re-writing respective 
chapters according to criticism and suggestion. The result was not per- 
fection; but rather, a remarkable progress and substantial attainment. We 
are confident, therefore, that this book will supply abundant reference 
and story material for a variety of educational uses: reading in class, story- 
telling, dramatizations, preparation of scrapbooks, pioneer projects, etc. 
If it serves to motivate and stimulate more children to a better grasp of 
the living history of their own county and a desire to find out more about 
these interesting things, our efforts will have been rewarded. 


“Nowuerz in the United States has a state historical society fully 
recognized the problem of the social science teachers in the utiliza- 
tion of local and state history to enrich their teaching,” is the belief 
of O. Fritiof Ander, who discusses the problem of how local and 
state history can best serve the general aims of education in the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for June, 1946. “The 
teacher must be shown how to use local and state history in the study 
of both American and world history, in order to create a feeling on 
the part of the child that peace is built upon ideals of unity, the 
brotherhood of mankind. But this larger loyalty to man or humanity 
must, in order to be understandable to the child, be built upon 
loyalties to the parents, to the community, to the state, and to the 
nation.” Mr. Ander suggests that “as part of a step to convince the 
social science teacher of the usefulness of state and local history in 
achieving the general aims of education,” summer-school programs 
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include courses in the teaching of state and local history. He believes 
that these courses might best be conducted as workshops consisting of a 
combination of lectures and historical tours. 


ONE OF THE sessions of the annual meeting of the Arkansas His- 
torical Association, held April 27, 1946, was devoted to a forum on “Re- 
lating Our Local and State History to Our Educational Effort,” accord- 
ing to the Summer, 1946, issue of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly. As 
a result of the discussion, the association authorized the formation of a 
state organization of junior historians, and the formulation of plans to 
provide more adequate historical materials for use in the schools. 
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Michigan News 


Wiru tuts 1ssuz, Michigan History appears in a new dress. The 
editor has selected a new type, Fairfield, which he believes will be 
more attractive and more easily read than the face formerly used. 4 
The headings for articles are being set in Kennerley. An English 
finish book paper replaces the coated stock formerly used for the body 
and cover of the magazine. The type page has been redesigned and 
some alterations made in the style used in editing the magazine. The 
editor is dropping the word “magazine” in the title, so that in the 
future the magazine will be known as “Michigan History.” A new 
cover has been designed for Michigan History. These changes have 
been made with the expectation that they will give the magazine 
greater appeal. The editor hopes that they meet the approval of 
the readers of Michigan History, for the magazine is being edited for 
them. 

The editor of Michigan History wants to hear from its readers. Do 
you like the articles? Do you agree with the points of view expressed 
by the authors? Are there phases of life in Michigan to which you 
think more attention should be paid? Are there current books on 
Michigan which you think should be reviewed? The editor wants to 
learn your reaction to the material he presents in each issue of Mich- 
igan History. He wants to establish a close relationship between the 
magazine and its yeaders. He believes that the opinions of readers 
are as important to a magazine as are subscriptions, for it is through 
the interflow of opinion that a magazine, as well as a democracy, 
remains healthy in its outlook. 

The quality of Michigan History will depend very largely upon 
the quality of the articles sent in by its contributors. The editor will 
consider any article relating to the history of Michigan and the Old 
Northwest submitted to him. He hopes that sufficient articles will 
be submitted to enable him to cover a variety of subjects relating to 
the history of this state. Michigan History will be edited for the 
layman, not the scholar. The editor wants articles based upon sound 


1 Until the printer obtains matrixes from the manufacturer, the magazine 
will appear without foreign accents. 
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scholarship yet which are not too overloaded with the technical ap- 
paratus by means of which some historians believe they display their 
learning. 

Space will be provided in Michigan History for the publication, 
not only of articles, but of unpublished source material, documents, 
news notes on historical activities in Michigan and elsewhere, and 
book reviews. Inaccessible printed material on the history of Mich- 
igan will be considered for publication. The editor wishes to make 
two departments of the magazine especially strong—the “Reviews 
of Books” and the “Michigan News” sections. In creating a book 
review section which will cover publications relating to Michigan, 
the editor is dependent upon the willingness of publishers to submit 
books for review and of competent persons to review the books. He 
hopes to obtain the co-operation of both. In order to print stories on 
historical activities in Michigan—the transactions of local historical 
societies, historical observances, the publication of news stories, 
articles, and books relating to Michigan, events of interest to those 
historically minded, the activities of disciplines allied to history—he 
needs the co-operation of people throughout the state who can send 
in to him accounts of these activities. 

The chief audience of a state historical magazine is the layman 
who is sufficiently interested in the history of his state to join the state 
historical society and support it. Yet when the state historical organ- 
ization publishes but one periodical—which is the case in Michigan— 
there are other types of reader interests which must be considered in 
editing the magazine. There is the professional historian who will 
judge the contents of the magazine by the standards of scholarship 
inculcated in him after a long course of training. There is the teacher 
of state history who will justifiably expect the state historical magazine 
to provide him with articles and other materials he can use in his 
classroom. There is the member of the local historical society whose 
point of view is frequently more antiquarian and genealogical than 
that of the member of the state-wide organization. There is the 
newspaper editor who welcomes historical items which he can use in 
his newspaper. The state magazine of history also should devote 
space to allied subjects of inquiry such as those of the folklorist and 
the archaeologist. When there is but one state historical publication, 
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the editor must keep in mind the desires of these various interest 
groups and attempt to meet them to the extent of his ability. 

The real solution is not to cover in one magazine all these varied 
points of view. In addition to the quarterly magazine of history, 
there should be published in Michigan, either by the Michigan 
Historical Commission or by the State Historical Society of Michigan, 
bulletins which would furnish historical material for the teacher and 
the student in our grade schools, high schools, and colleges; serve as 
a medium of communication for local historical societies; keep the 
members of the State Historical Society of Michigan abreast of its 
activities; and provide news stories for the newspapers of the state. 
These bulletins need not be expensive; they could be mimeographed. 
This is the ideal. It is being put into practice in other states (post, 
116). At present in Michigan, we have but Michigan History. 
Michigan History, consequently, under the present editor, will do its 
best to include within its covers material which will be of use to all 
the varied types of readers it serves. 


In rnaucuRATING the “Notes and Documents” section, the editor 
used a twenty-year old “document” to indicate to the readers of 
Michigan History his belief that a record does not have to be one 
hundred or more years old to be historically interesting and valuable. 
The section will be devoted to any material of interest to Michigan 
people of short length which has been discovered recently or which 
has appeared in obscure places. Notes about the activities of com- 
mittees of the commission or the society, or on a phase of historical 
work in Michigan also may be printed in this section. Contributions 
for the “Notes and Documents” section will be welcomed by 
the editor. 


THE PAST SIX MONTHs have been busy ones for the secretary of the 
Michigan Historical Commission. Besides editing Michigan History 
and getting familiarized with his work, he has spent much time out 
of the office making the acquaintance of those who are interested in 
the history of Michigan. He is deeply gratified by the friendly wel- 
come to his new duties he has received. 

The writer was fortunate in being able to attend the dinner given 
at the Hotel Olds, Lansing, June 22, 1946 to his predecessor, Dr. 
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George N. Fuller (ante, 30:767). The dinner, which was given by 
the State Historical Society of Michigan, was an appropriate tribute 
to Dr. Fuller’s long services. 

On July 10, the secretary and Commissioner Ellison drove to Con- 
stantine, where they met Commissioners Adams and Weissert to con- 
fer with the officers of the Governor Barry Historical Society and Con- 
stantine Community Center, and with Mrs. Harry Hill Bandholtz 
about the erection of two markers, one to Governor John Stewart 
Barry, and the other to General Bandholtz. A week later, after a 
meeting of the commission at Ypsilanti, the secretary and Commission- 
ers Adams, Ellison, and Weissert drove to Monroe to inspect the site 
for a marker to General George A. Custer. These two trips and the 
markers program are described more fully by Mr. Weissert ante, 7-9. 

On July 18 the secretary and Mrs. Beeson were guests at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Wardell Sheraton, Detroit, given by Mrs. Elleine H. 
Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection and a trustee of the 
State Historical Society of Michigan and Dr. Milo M. Quaife, sec- 
retary of the Burton Historical Collection. Present were nine other 
guests from Detroit and Ann Arbor. On the evening of July 19, 
Mrs. Stones was again hostess at a dinner given to Dr. Alfred H. 
Whittaker, president of the Detroit Historical Society, and Mrs. 
Whittaker, Mr. Francis Waring Robinson, curator of European art 
at the Detroit Art Institute, and Mr. and Mrs. Beeson. Before leaving 
for Lansing, the secretary made a quick survey of points of historical 
interest in Detroit, Windsor, and Dearborn, and visited the museum 
of the Detroit Historical Society. On his return, the secretary and 
Mrs. Beeson met a number of people interested in history at a tea 
given in Ann Arbor by Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde, director of the 
Michigan Historical Collections and a trustee of the society. 

Two trips were made to Saginaw to confer on arrangements for 
the annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Michigan. On 
August 8, the secretary had the opportunity of meeting a number of 
Saginaw people as the guest of Mr. John P. Schuch at a garden party. 

A meeting of the Marine Historical Society of Detroit at Amherst- 
burg, Ontario, September 14, gave the secretary an opportunity to 
meet many of the members of this society and others from the Amer- 
ican and the Canadian sides of the border who are interested in 
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history, and to hear Mr. Fred Landon of the University of Western 
Ontario speak at the site of historic Fort Malden. September 15, 
through the kindness of Mr. Floyd Haight, chairman of the Dear- 
born Historical Commission and a trustee of the State Historical 
Society, and Mr. Francis Badd of Greenfield Village, he was given 
a personally conducted tour of the village. September 16 he visited 
Monroe. The following day he was the guest of Mrs. Donald Adams 
of Pontiac, president of the Michigan Historical Commission, and 
visited the Governor Wisner residence, recently acquired by the Oak- 
land County Pioneer and Historical Society (ante, 10-20) under the 
guidance of Mr. Jayno Adams, president of the society. 

In October the secretary gave three radio talks with Mr. John 
Schuch. The first, from the University of Michigan, went over the 
air through station WKAR on October 4. The second, a transcribed 
broadcast from the same station, was on October 11. On the same day 
Mr. Schuch and the secretary went on the air over station WSAM, 
Saginaw. All three talks described the program of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission, the State Historical Society of Michigan, and told 
about the annual meeting. 

Preceding the annual meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Michigan at Saginaw, October 11 and 12 (post, 81-83), the secretary 
visited Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Holland, and Mt. 
Pleasant to meet people interested in the history of the state. He spoke 
at Kalamazoo before the local chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution October 9. After the annual meeting, he visited the 
museum of the Bay County Historical Society at the invitation of its 
president, Mrs. Homer E. Buck. On October 14, he went to Monroe 
to discuss historical problems in that part of the state with Mr. Carl 
F. Zeisler, and on October 15 to Constantine in furtherance of the 
commission’s program in that city. 

On October 25, the secretary attended the luncheon session at the 
Hotel Book Cadillac,. Detroit, of the Metropolitan Detroit Social 
Studies Club. Three days later he went to Dearborn to attend the 
sessions of the Michigan Tourist Council and the Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council (post, 86-87). In speaking before the Michigan 
people who are interested in developing the tourist industry of the 
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state, he found them very receptive to ideas for the utilization of his- 
tory in publicizing the attractions of Michigan. 

The secretary attended two meetings of the Marine Historical 
Society on October 31 and December 12; and two meetings of the 
Algonquin Club at Windsor, Ontario, on November 1 and December 
13. He went to Holland November 19 and to Kalamazoo December 
27 to discuss arrangements for the 1947 annual meeting of the society. 
On November 20 he visited Ludington. He addressed the Calhoun 
County Historical Society at Marshall November 12 and was a guest 
of Mrs. Frank R. Cargill, president of the society, at a dinner preced- 
ing the meeting. He described phases of the programs of the commis- 
sion and the society before the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion at its winter meeting in Lansing, December 6. 
Ways in which the Legion could co-operate with the society in de- 
veloping a program for the schools of Michigan were referred for 
consideration and report to the American Legion education commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Floyd Haight of Dearborn. A suggestion that the 
legion co-operate with the society in organizing local historical socie- 
ties met with a favorable response. A bulletin, issued by Mr. Haight, 
recommending that legion posts assist in organizing local societies, 
is printed below. The secretary was introduced to a dinner session 
of the Michigan Institute of Local Government December 20 by Mr. 
D. Hale Brake, state treasurer, as one who was very much interested 
in the records problem of local officials. 

By the end of 1946 the secretary feels that he has begun to get 
acquainted with the people of Michigan who are interested in its 
history. He believes that their interest and co-operation will lead to 
a well-devised program of state-wide historical activities in Michigan. 


AFTER HEARING the secretary describe the need for and the utility 
of local historical societies at a meeting in Lansing December 7, 1946, 
the Americanism Commission of the American Legion recommended 
that the chairman of its education committee prepare a bulletin on 
local historical societies or commissions to go to the posts in Michigan. 
The bulletin, prepared by Mr. Floyd Haight of Dearborn, follows. 


Unfortunately Michigan has been one of the backwood states in regard 
to preserving and marking its historical places. The Americanism Com- 
mission at its Mid-Winter Conference at Lansing on December 6 and 7 
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was forcibly reminded of the above fact by Dr. Lewis Beeson of the State 
Historical Society of Michigan. The commission, therefore, recommended 
that the chairman of the Education Committee write a bulletin which 
could be of use to various legion posts in organizing historical societies 
and preserving historical material. ‘The following ideas are herewith pre- 
sented: 

Very few posts are able to do much collecting by themselves because in 
most cases they will lack space to properly store the material and will 
have no means of making it accessible to the public. Therefore, the legion 
post in every city should take the leadership in forming a historical society. 

The commander should appoint a person interested in historical lore. 
Have him contact some of the older citizens of the community and others 
who might be interested. Have them meet and elect temporary officers 
and draw up a constitution. A model constitution will be furnished you 
by Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the State Historical Society of Michigan, 
Lansing 13, Michigan, or your chairman will mail you one. Write either 
of the above. It may be necessary for the post to vote a small appropriation 
to meet early expenses or provide a hall in which to meet. 

A historical society cannot usually accomplish as much in a community 
as it would like because of lack of funds. Most successful historical societies 
are backed by a historical commission which is a part of the city govern- 
ment. The historical commission usually consists of five to seven members 
who are appointed by the mayor of the city, with or without approval of 
the city council. It is usually considered unlawful for any city government 
to vote appropriations to any organization which is not a part of the city 
government such as a historical society. However, the city government can 
vote money to any unit created by itself like a historical commission. There- 
fore, the usual setup is that the historical society does the collecting and 
turns it over to the historical commission and the historical commission 
buys the filing and display cases and furnishes a place to store the materials. 

If your city does not have a historical commission and the city charter 
does not provide for one, you will find a copy of a proper resolution en- 
closed with this bulletin which your post may present to your city council. 
The blanks will have to be filled in to fit local circumstances. Be sure to 
contact certain members of your city council before the council meeting 
to make sure they know the purpose of the resolution. 

The historical commission is without doubt easier and less expensive 
to start. It is usually far more successful than a historical society. Your 
success in establishing a historical commission in your city will greatly 
raise the prestige of your post in your community. If there is more than 
one post in your city, it would be only wise for all posts to co-operate on 
the enterprise. 


THE SEVENTY-SECOND annual meeting of the State Historical Society 
of Michigan convened at the Hotel Bancroft, Saginaw, on October 
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11, 1946. In the room provided for the meetings of the convention, 
two exhibits were on display. One, provided by Mr. John Schuch, came 
from his collection of Michigana and other materials in Saginaw. The 
other, contributed by Dr. Bertha L. Selmon of Battle Creek, consisted 
of pictures and short biographies of Michigan medical women. The 
1946 program opened at 10:30 a.m. with a meeting of the trustees, 
with President Robert H. Larson presiding. Twelve of the trustees 
were present at the morning session. At 12:15 p.m. the session ad- 
journed for luncheon. The meeting of the trustees was resumed at 
12:45 p.m. to be adjourned in time for the annual meeting of the 
society at 1:30 p.m. 

Approximately fifty members and friends were present at the annual 
meeting. Mr. Floyd Haight explained the amendment to the consti- 
tution, creating a family membership (see ante, 30:589-90), which 
was adopted. A recommendation that the society incorporate under 
the laws of Michigan was approved. The members went on record 
as favoring changing the name “Tri-City Airport,” by which the field 
serving Saginaw, Bay City, and Midland is known, to the “General 
Cass Airport.” The following members were elected to the Board of 
Trustees to serve for a three year term: Thomas B. Dancey, Dearborn; 
R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti; James K. Jamison, Ontonagon; John P. 
Schuch, Saginaw; and Willard C. Wichers, Holland. 

After the business meeting, a panel discussion on “Making Local 
History Pay” was held. The first speaker was Mr. Luke Scheer of 
Royal Oak, author of Michigan and the Old Northwest. Mr. Scheer 
expressed the belief that American history must be popularized in 
an impelling and graphic manner and suggested ways in which the 
state and local historical organizations could assist business and in- 
dustry in achieving this objective. The audience then listened to a 
talk on Frankenmuth by Mr. Edmund C. Arnold of the Franken- 
muth News. The first settlement in the district was made in 1845 
by a group of German immigrants who came to America for religious 
reasons. Mr. Arnold described how this small Michigan community 
has come to be a mecca for thousands of visitors each week during the 
summer season. Mr. James Welch, who writes under the pseudonym, 
“The Old Traveler,” suggested ways by means of which Michigan 
could use its cultural and historical background to attract tourists. 
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Considerable discussion followed these talks. The session concluded 
with a paper on “The Creation of Bay County” by Mr. A. H. Mc- 
Millan, a former president of the Bay County Historical Society. 

Following the annual meeting of the society, the trustees met and 
elected the following officers for the year 1946-47: Willis F. Dunbar, 
Kalamazoo, president; Willard C. Wichers, Holland, vice-president, 
and Lewis Beeson, Lansing, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual banquet was attended by about 300 people. Presiding 
was Mr. Larson. Mr. Schuch, president of the Saginaw Valley His- 
torical Society, served as toastmaster. The first speaker introduced by 
Mr. Schuch was Dr. R. D. Mudd of Saginaw. A “Reminiscence of 
the Unpublished Assassination of President Abe Lincoln” was the 
topic of Dr. Mudd’s talk. The dinner concluded with an address on 
“Why History?” by Mr. William J. Cameron of Dearborn. 

The final session of the meeting occurred October 12 with a break- 
fast of the trustees at 9:00 a.m. During their various sessions, the 
trustees discussed numerous proposals advanced for the good of the 
society and made several important decisions. A proposal by Mr. 
Scheer that the society co-operate with him in a project for widening 
the popular appeal of Michigan history was referred to a committee 
for consideration. The members at the annual meeting, in addition 
to authorizing the incorporation of the society, moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate the possibility of raising the dues and 
of establishing new classes of membership. The president appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Madison Kuhn to con- 
sider these matters. The trustees instructed the secretary-treasurer 
to change the dating of memberships so that instead of running from 
January 1 for new members it extend for one year after the date of 
payment of dues. The trustees moved that a joint meeting in Lan- 
sing with the Michigan Historical Commission be arranged. It was 
decided to hold the annual meeting for 1947 at Holland, at which 
time that community will be celebrating its centennial anniversary. 

Resolutions urging the Department of Interior to develop Isle 
Royale so as to make it more accessible to the people of Michigan 
and to provide better accommodations, and of thanks to Mr. Schuch 
and the other members of the local committee on arrangements were 
adopted by the trustees. 
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Unpber THE energetic leadership of President Willis F. Dunbar of 
the State Historical Society of Michigan, the groundwork is being 
laid for a well-rounded program which promises to place the society 
to the forefront of state historical organizations. Advance planning 
already is under way for the 1947 annual meeting at Holland. Spe- 
cific plans to increase the membership will be presented to the trus- 
tees at their January, 1947 meeting. A committee has been exploring 
with officials of the Pere Marquette Railroad the possibility of fit- 
tingly observing the fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration by that 
railroad of all-steel ferry service on Lake Michigan. Emphasis is being 
placed on the formulation of carefully conceived programs for pub- 
lication, the schools, and community celebrations. 

Appointments to the following committees have been made by 
President Dunbar: audit, Floyd L. Haight, Thomas B. Dancey, Fred 
C. Hamil; legislative, Reuben Ryding, R. Clyde Ford, Chester W. 
Ellison, John P. Schuch, Willis F. Dunbar; program and annual 
meeting, Willard C. Wichers, Ralph F. Windoes, James O. Knauss, 
Willis F. Dunbar; publications and schools, Rolland H. Maybee, 
Lewis G. Vander Velde, Ferris Lewis, Mrs. Elleine H. Stones, Floyd 
L. Haight, Luke Scheer, Reuben Ryding; nominations for trustees for 
1948, Chester W. Ellison, Willard C. Wichers; membership, Madi- 
son Kuhn, Thomas B. Dancey, Chester W. Ellison, Willis F. Dunbar; 
exhibits at annual meeting, Madison Kuhn, Richard M. Dorson, C. J. 
Sherman, Chester W. Ellison, Mrs. Elleine H. Stones; community 
celebrations, Ralph F. Windoes, Rolland H. Maybee, Willard C. 
Wichers, John P. Schuch, Willis F. Dunbar. Members appointed by 
former President Robert H. Larson to a committee to confer with 
Mr. Luke Scheer and report to the January meeting of the trustees 
are: Reuben Ryding, Thomas B. Dancey, Rolland H. Maybee, R. 
Clyde Ford, and Floyd L. Haight. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the State Historical Society of Michigan 
for 1947 will be held at Holland in October, according to plans being 
made by a committee appointed by President Willis F. Dunbar. The 
historical session will be one of a series of events in 1947 through 
which Holland and the people of that region will observe the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement there of the Hollanders. 
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In February the churches of Holland held commemorative exer- 
cises for the pioneers. The festivities at Tulip Time in June will 
embody the centennial theme. A week in July or August will be 
devoted to a program commemorating the coming of the Hollanders 
to the mid-west. Other communities throughout the nation whose 
first settlers were predominantly Hollanders will be asked to partici- 
pate in this event. The final event in the celebrations at Holland will 
be the meeting of the society. Members should plan to attend. 

In October, the secretary visited Holland to meet with the Holland 
committee on the centennial. In connection with this visit, the editor 
of the Holland Evening Sentinel had this to say in an editorial appear- 
ing in the issue of October 29, 1946: 


The recent visit to Holland of Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Historical Commission, was a reminder that this section is in the main 
stream of the state’s history. Dr. Beeson assumed his duties as pilot of the 
state’s historical activities only a few months ago. He came here from 
Minnesota to assume the place vacated by retirement by Dr. George N. 
Fuller, a veteran in Michigan history activities for more than a generation. 
Although Holland is a small city, Dr. Beeson evidently looks upon it as 
historically important, or he would hardly have paid us so early a visit. 

The largest communities are not always the most important in terms 
of history; a village sometimes is richer in history than a city of a million. 
The historical importance of what may be called the Dutch frontier in 
Michigan is hardly open to question. For almost a full century now the 
Hollanders who came here a century ago and their descendants have been 
making history. 

The historical significance of this section has been reflected frequently 
in all sorts of books and publications by all sorts of writers. As a single 
instance, when Milo M. Quaife of Detroit wrote a book a few years ago 
about Lake Michigan he devoted a whole chapter to this section, under 
the title, “Along the Dutch Coast.” Quaife gave far more attention to the 
people here than he did to the inhabitants of far bigger places—for the 
simple reason that this area is rich in history. 

When Dr. George N. Fuller, former secretary of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission, wrote a history of Michigan many years ago, he gave 
a large amount of space to the Hollanders, although personally he had no 
connection of any sort with the people here. Anyone who is curious about 
the place occupied in state history by this section might go to the files of 
Michigan History Magazine, a state subsidized quarterly; the Hollanders 
and their descendants have been the subject of a large number of articles. 

Dr. Beeson’s recent visit was of course not made quite at random; it 
was connected with the forthcoming centennial activities. The hundredth 
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anniversary of the arrival of Dutch immigrants in this area serves as a 
kind of focus for historical interest, and it is the business of an official 
like Dr. Beeson to encourage such movements. But the historical sig- 
nificance of this section has always been in evidence and has not needed 
a special anniversary to keep it alive. The Dutch frontier in Michigan is 
in the main stream of the state’s history. 


Dr. BEESON was invited to attend a meeting of the Michigan Tourist 
Council October 28-29, and of the Northern Great Lakes Area Coun- 
cil, October 30-31 at Dearborn. He had the opportunity of meeting the 
members of the Michigan Tourist Council, the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, the West Michigan Tourist and Resort Asso- 
ciation, the East Michigan Tourist Association, the Southeastern 
Michigan Tourist and Publicity Association, the Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council, and others who were present at the meetings. 
At the morning session, October 29, he spoke before the Michigan 
Tourist Council. In the minutes of the meeting, what he said to the 
people who are interested in building up the tourist industry of Mich- 
igan is reported substantially as follows: 


Thousands of dollars are spent annually in exploiting the state’s natural 
resources, the state parks, the hunting and fishing, and the scenery of 
Michigan. Unquestionably these are a primary source of attraction to out- 
of-state visitors. Yet equally attractive are the cultural resources of the 
state: its history, the backgrounds of the different nationalities that live 
here, the indigenous folksongs that have originated in Michigan, par- 
ticularly those of the lumberman. Comparatively little money is being 
spent in exploiting these assets. 

Long-range planning should include a series of books on the various 
regions into which Michigan can be divided—the Upper Peninsula and 
the Saginaw Bay region, for instance. These books should be written by 
persons who know what they are talking about, yet who, at the same time, 
can write well. They should not be formal histories. They should describe 
the old days of lumbering and mining, what kind of people came here, 
some of the famous men of the region, and give accounts of its modern 
progress. 

A long-range program of marking the historic spots and the highways 
of Michigan which follow historical roads and trails should be formulated. 
We should not clutter up our highways with unnecessary signs, but we 
should make use of the fact that one of the best ways to attract tourists 
is to have places and things of historical interest well marked. We should 
begin to slow the tourist up four miles back of the historic spot. There 
should be a commodious turnout with a well designed marker properly 
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landscaped where the tourist can stop so that he will get out of the car, 
examine the marker, read the inscription that is there, and stay awhile. 
One well designed historical marker along a highway may well stop a 
tourist long enough so that instead of getting through Michigan in one 
day as planned, he will stop overnight. In this connection, the local his- 
torical society and the museum can play a very important part. By proper 
direction a small historical exhibit located downtown, where the center 
of the traflic is, will bring many into that town. Local historical museums 
located in community halls, unused store buildings, and the like, can play 
a part in the economic life of a community by keeping the farmer’s wife 
and her children, as well as out-of-state visitors, in that town longer than 
they had expected to stay. 

The Michigan Historical Commission at present has no money with 
which to put into effect a program of exploiting Michigan history for the 
tourist trade, except that it does have a small appropriation for markers. I 
hope that the next legislature will see fit to increase this appropriation. . . . 

The secretary of the Historical Commission urged the Michigan 
Tourist Council to support the efforts of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission and the State Historical Society of Michigan in building up 
local historical organizations with museums in the state, and received 
its assurance of co-operation. It was suggested that he make use of the 
four regional associations’ program of county councils and their pro- 
motional efforts in reaching the people who would be interested in 
developing local historical societies. 

The Northern Great Lakes Area Council, comprising representa- 
tives from the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and the 
province of Ontario, devoted its attention October 30 and 31 to ways 
in which the area could be brought to the attention of the world as a 
desirable vacation land. In considering the resources of the area, mem- 
bers of the council were urged not to neglect the historical, for to a 
great extent it is the history of the area which makes a unit of it. 
At the dinner October 31 Governors Harry F. Kelly of Michigan, and 
Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, Premier George A. Drew of Ontario, 
and Mr. Frank Gaass, executive secretary to Governor Walter E. Good- 
land of Wisconsin, were present. In addressing the group, both Gov- 
ernors Kelly and Thye mentioned the rich historical background of 
the area. 


Cartes H. Cuurcui11, the author of the article on Michigan’s 
new governor, is a twenty-nine-year old news and radio man, who left 
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his profession last March to help Kim Sigler as a campaign worker. 
Born in Texas, but a resident of Eaton County most of his life, Chur- 
chill attended Michigan State College and then went to Western 
Michigan College, where he was editor of the college newspaper. He 
was graduated there in 1941 and was the winner of the Men’s Union 
Award, given to the outstanding man of the senior class. Churchill then 
worked at the Kalamazoo Gazette until December, 1941, when he en- 
listed in the United States Naval Reserve. After two years at the 
Naval Intelligence Office in Hawaii, he received a commission and 
served in the Pacific as a communications and, later, executive officer 
of an LSM. Upon his return to Michigan in December, 1945, he 
worked as news editor at WJIM, Lansing, until the beginning of 
Governor Sigler’s campaign. 


Mr. Cuarzes A. WetssErT, whose accounts of the marker program 
of the Historical Commission appears ante, 7-9, is well known for his 
news stories on the history of southwestern Michigan which appear in 
the Kalamazoo Gazette under the by-line “Gazette Historian.” In the 
Gazette for September 1, 1946, Mr. Weissert gives an account of 
Judge Bazel Harrison and his coming to Prairie Ronde which is re- 
printed here. Readers will note that Harrison is mentioned by Mentor 
L. Williams, ante, 27, in his article on “Cooper, Lyon, and the Moore- 
Hascall Harvesting Machine.” 


Kalamazoo County’s first permanent white settler was Bazel Harrison, 
a Virginian, who arrived on Prairie Ronde on November 25, 1828. He 
was a nephew of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a cousin of General William Henry Harrison, later president. 
While Harrison was farming in Ohio, his brother, Elias, returned from 
LaGrange County, Indiana, with such glowing accounts of Michigan Ter- 
ritory’s fertile prairies and valuable timberlands that he disposed of his 
holdings and started for that delectable region on September 27. 

The Harrison party, consisting of twenty-one, traveled in four “wide- 
track” Ohio wagons, a single-horse vehicle, and a huge boat-like Conestoga, 
or Pennsylvania, wagon. The younger men and boys, in advance of the 
wagon train, drove ahead of them fifty head of sheep, a like number of 
swine, and three cows. No easy job was this, for the pigs insisted on stop- 
ping to root and to wallow in mud-puddles. Faithful dogs assisted in keep- 
ing the animals moving and from straying and at night protected them 
from wolves and bears. 
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Through the historic settlements of Urbana, Piqua, and St. Mary’s, 
through Auglaize and Van Wert counties, the Harrisons slowly proceeded, 
crossing the Indiana line near the site of Dixon. At Fort Wayne, then a 
border settlement, they prepared for the last and most difficult stage of 
their journey. Here the crude, frontier roads ended. Thereafter they must 
follow Indian trails. 

The experiences of Harrison, his large family, and companions, were 
somewhat like those of emigrants who later crossed the plains. The Harri- 
sons had no Indians to fight but they encountered unbelievable difficul- 
ties in passing through forests and in breaking trail round swamps. Day 
after day they rode in lurching wagons, stopping sometimes to clear the 
way with axes. Occasionally, when they halted for the night, they could 
see on the opposite side of a quagmire, smoke from embers of the breakfast 
campfire. 

Continuing northwestward, they traversed the “plains of Goshen,” and 
Elkhart prairie. They forded the Elkhart and a few miles farther on crossed 
into Michigan and established a camp on Baldwin’s prairie, Cass County. 
Harrison prepared for an exploration trip northward. Taking three com- 
panions, including his brother, Elias, who had some knowledge of Indian 
languages, Harrison started in search of a location. Indians told him of 
Prairie Ronde, one view of which convinced him that hunters’ and traders’ 
accounts of this beautiful tract had not been exaggerated. After a week’s 
absence, the explorers rejoined the party, struck tents, rounded up the 
animals, and began the final stage of their journey. 

The Harrison party, one evening, suddenly emerged from the woods 
and stood enraptured on the southeastern border of “Michigan’s largest 
prairie.” Before them extended a nearly level expanse covered with tall 
grass browned by late frosts and encircled with far distant forest still gor- 
geous in late fall colorings. Over all hung an autumnal haze suffused with 
light of the setting sun. No sign of man marred this scene. 

All agreed there was no need of looking elsewhere for a location and 
went into camp for the night. 

The Harrisons were astir at daybreak. While they were finishing break- 
fast, they were greatly astonished when the famed Chief Sagamaw and 
ten or twelve Potawatomi filed up and stood before them, making friendly 
signs. Here was an historical episode—a fit subject to be commemorated in 
a painting—the patriarchal Harrison and his companions, men, women, 
and children, standing before the row of covered wagons silhouetted against 
the pinks and reds of the rising sun; the blue smoke ascending in the still 
morning air; the animals stirred with curiosity by the strange visitors. 

This wilderness reception committee appeared to have “dressed up” for 
the occasion. In full barbaric regalia, they wore colorful native costumes, 
feathered headgear and metal ornaments. Their faces expressed friend- 
liness. 
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By means of signs and a limited knowledge of Indian language, Harri- 
son made his visitors understand that he wanted to locate where there 
was water. They guided him to the shores of a lake in a beautiful setting— 
known as Harrison’s lake and here the pioneers built cabins and remained 
permanently. 

Harrison, who became a judge and venerated citizen of the county, 
died August 30, 1874, at the unusual age of 103. His funeral, held in 
Schoolcraft, was attended by 1,000 persons. 

Sagamaw, described by the Harrisons as a “magnificent specimen of his 
race,” was an associate of Tecumseh and was with the chief when he was 
killed by the Americans under command of General W. H. Harrison in 
the Battle of the Thames in Ontario in the War of 1812. Six years after 
greeting Kalamazoo County’s first settler on Prairie Ronde, Sagamaw was 
found by James Selkrig, missionary, encamped with remnants of his band 
on what is now Hastings point, Gun Lake, in a “miserable condition” and 
was induced to join the Bradley mission colony. Sagamaw was afterwards 
assassinated by a relative. 


Jayno W. Apams, member of a pioneer Michigan family, has 
served as president of the Oakland County Pioneer and Historical 
Society for the past several years. When the Oakland County Pioneer 
and Veterans Historical Foundation was organized in 1945 for the 
purpose of purchasing the Moses Wisner home and maintaining it 
as a public shrine, Mr. Adams was chosen president of the founda- 
tion. He has frequently held positions of trust in the community, 
having served some years ago as supervisor of Waterford Township 
where he resides and having been for many years a member of the 
school board. At the present time he is president of the Waterford 
Township School Board, governing body of a township school dis- 
trict which he helped to organize. 


Joun H. Snook was graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1901, and the Union Theological Seminary in 1904. He did social 
work as a resident at Union Settlement House ‘on the east side of 
New York and was on the staff of the New York Intercollegiate 
Branch Y. M. C. A. In 1904 he married Clara Alice Ross, daughter 
of Andrew and Anna Dwight Watson Ross of Detroit. Mr. Snook 
served successively as pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Grand 
Marais from 1905 to 1907, secretary of the University of Michigan 
Student Y. M. C. A., 1907 to 1909, and on the staffs of the Detroit 
Associated Charities, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children, and the Detroit Children’s Aid Society. During World War 
I, Mr. Snook represented the War and Navy departments’ commis- 
sions on training camp activities at Houston, Texas, and was district 
representative in the southwest area until 1921. For six years there- 
after, he was connected with the Detroit Board of Health as liaison 
officer and social worker, and in 1927 was appointed district super- 
visor for the Michigan State Welfare Department which position he 
held until May, 1939. He was instrumental in organizing, as first 
pastor, the Rosedale Gardens Church under the direction of the 
Detroit presbytery. His present home is in Birmingham. 


Dr. Mentor L. Wiiu1aMs is assistant professor of English in Illinois 
Institute of Technology. When his article on “Cooper, Lyon, and the 
Moore-Hascall Harvesting Machine” was written, he was a member 
of the faculty of Tulane University. He is the author of several ar- 
ticles dealing with American literature and Michigan history. He is 
co-author with G. H. Orians and M. L. Werner of An Outline History 
of American Literature. In the preparation of the article appearing in 
this issue of the magazine, the author got in touch with Mr. Charles A. 
Weissert of Kalamazoo, a member of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, who “was very helpful with suggestions,” according to Mr. 


Williams. 


Dr. Exarne ExizapetH McDavirr, whose article on the early 
theatre in Detroit appears in this issue, is a member of the faculty of the 
Northern Michigan College of Education. The article is a revision 
of sections of her doctoral dissertation, “A History of the Theatre in 
Detroit, Michigan from Its Beginnings to 1862.” Miss McDavitt 
received the Ph. D. from the University of Michigan in 1946, 


Since 1944 Dr. Richard M. Dorson has collected the folk tales and 
songs of the people of Michigan, particularly those of the Upper 
Peninsula. He is the author of numerous articles which have ap- 
peared in various literary, folk-lore, and historical magazines and has 
published two books: Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend and 
Jonathan Draws the Long Bow: New England Popular Tales and 
Legends. 
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ln THE “News and Comment” section, the October-December, 1946 
issue of this magazine, the editor expressed the hope that the exist- 
ence of Fort Wayne would not again be endangered by the encroach- 
ments of industrialization. However, this hope had scarcely been 
printed, when an announcement that the United States Army no 
longer had use for the fort made its future uncertain. With the army 
relinquishing the property, many of the present structures at Fort 
Wayne probably will be utilized for housing by the city of Detroit. 
Such usage of the buildings can be justified by the acute housing 
shortage in that city. No final disposal of the fort property should be 
made, however, without full weight being given to its great value to 
Detroit as a historic site. In the long run, the people of Detroit and 
the nation will receive more benefit from Fort Wayne if the old forti- 
fications on the property are preserved for their historical values. The 
present situation respecting the fort is well summarized by an editorial 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press for November 26, 1946: 

The perennial contention over Fort Wayne has again erupted. Because 
it is of no earthly use as a peacetime military establishment and is useful 
in war only as a warehouse, the army wants to abandon it. Detroit, taking 
‘the view that it is an institution of antiquity and historical significance, 
wants it perpetuated. It is not the army’s business to maintain museum 
pieces—especially when its budget is insufficient for the needs of national 
security. The proper disposition would be to turn the place over to the 
Department of the Interior for preservation as a national monument. The 
wartime construction of recent years could be razed and the old fortifica- 
tions refurbished, and not only Detroit but the nation would have a splen- 
did memento of its military past. By all means let Fort Wayne be saved, but 
let’s relieve the army’s neck of a millstone. 


Tuat Micuican LIBRARIANS are aware of the need to collect the 
newer types of media through which knowledge is preserved and trans- 
mitted, as well as the traditional printed, is shown by the program pre- 
sented to those of their profession who attended the joint conference 
on adult education held in Detroit in April, 1946. Those who par- 
ticipated in the conference heard Carl Milan, executive secretary of 
the American Library Association, state “that the library must in- 
creasingly look upon itself as a center of learning materials, includ- 
ing not only the traditional printed materials, but also such items as 
films, records, and transcriptions,” according to the June, 1946 issue 
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of the Michigan Librarian. The Library of Congress gives audio-visual 
aids “a full and rightful place” in its collecting program, according to 
its librarian, Luther Evans. Michigan librarians were told by Ralph 
Munn, librarian of the Akron Public Library, that from the practical 
point of view, libraries must assume their responsibility and preserve 
films, pictures, records, and radio transcriptions “in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and expense which the setting up of separate 
audio-visual libraries would involve.” Sufficient demand has arisen for 
radio transcriptions to warrant at least one company, Audio-Scriptions, 
the “only clipping bureau of the air in the world,” to enter the field 
commercially. Audio-Scriptions now has 500,000 items available. 
Among the recordings by Michigan people the company has for sale 
are transcriptions of broadcasts by Justice Frank Murphy, Senators 
Vandenburg and Ferguson, William S. Knudsen, Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr., Walter Reuther, and Richard Frankensteen. 


THE RESERVE STOCK of Michigan History for January-March, 1945, 
and January—March, 1946, is exhausted. Members of the State His- 
torical Society of Michigan and other subscribers who do not have use 
for these issues in their own libraries are requested to send them to the 
secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 


A ust of the Michigan Historical Commission’s publications which 
are still in print, giving prices, has been prepared and will be furnished 
on request to those writing the secretary at Lansing. 


Asout 200 watcues, including hand-made antiques and modern 
factory produced timepieces, from the collection of Mr. Floyd I. 
Young of Lansing, were on display in the museum of the Michigan 
Historical Commission in August and September, 1946. The collec- 
tion contains American, English, German, French, and Swiss actions. 
Cases are of silver, steel, imitation gold, and gold plated. The watches 
range in size from one smaller than a dime to one so large it can 
hardly be held in the palm of a man’s hand. The exhibit depicted 
the progress of watch-making since the seventeenth century. 

Following the exhibit of watches, Mr. C. J. Sherman, curator of 
the museum, placed on display a collection of 126 bells belonging 
to Mrs. Ethel Phillips, Ingham County register of deeds. The collec- 
tion contains bells from Mexico, Italy, China, Switzerland, Norway, 
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Australia, Belgium, Java, Holland, Japan, India, England, Palestine, 
and the United States. One dates back to 1669. The bells are made 
of wood, brass, copper, silver, iron, pottery, china, cloth, tile, bronze, 
aluminum, yarn, clay, glass, and cloisonne. Types include call, tea, 
cow, sheep, horse, turkey, sleigh, school, elephant, harness, temple, 
slave, shop, fish market, hawkster, dinner, bicycle, and pulpit bells. 
The exhibit provided a well-rounded picture of types and uses of bells 
throughout the world. 


Twenty mounted photographs of buildings in Ann Arbor, of the 
University of Michigan, and of the medical class of 1885, received 
by the Michigan Historical Commission as a gift from the Minnesota 
Historical Society, have been transferred to the Michigan Historical 
Collection at the University of Michigan. 


Mr. James K. Jamison, who was elected to the Board of Trustees of 
the State Historical Society of Michigan at its annual meeting was 
unable to accept the office for reasons of health. 


Tue History of the Dearborn post office was the principal topic of 
. discussion November 7, 1946, at a meeting of the Dearborn His- 
torical Society. The society's president, Mrs. Frank McDonald, intro- 
duced the subject with a brief paper on the early postmasters. She 
was followed by Mr. Floyd Maxwell, who told about the rural routes 
out of the Dearborn post office to the surrounding country. Mr. Lewis 
Howe also spoke on the early mail routes. The next speakers, Mr. 
Earl Hole and Mr. Elmer Trowbridge, described the institution of 
city mail delivery. When they began delivering mail in Dearborn 
in 1921, they were the only carriers. The city now has over sixty 
carriers. Mr. Floyd Haight reported on the dedication of Isle Royale 
last summer as a national park (ante, 30:675)). Other matters brought 
before the meeting included recent gifts to the society and the dis- 
posal of material associated with the old Detroit Arsenal. 


BETWEEN MID-JuLY, when its membership campaign got under way, 
and October 15, the Detroit Historical Society added 330 new mem- 
bers to its rolls. The total number of members now amounts to over 
1200. On October 15, the society placed on exhibit two interesting 
displays. One consisted of photographic studies of historic monuments 
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in Detroit by Mr. Harvey Croze, director of photography at Cran- 
brook Academy of Art. The other was a collection of fans covering 
the period from 1800 to 1900. A number of the fans are associated 
with Detroit families. The Detroit Historical Society participated in 
the centennial celebration of the New York Central’s acquisition of 
the Michigan Central Railroad by co-operating with the Burton His- 
torical Collection in installing an exhibit of material relating to the 
Michigan Central Railroad in the Michigan Central station. An article 
on the “Michigan Central Centennial,” by Mr. Freeman A. Flynn 
of the Detroit Historical Commission’s staff appears in the Bulletin 
of the Detroit Historical Society for November, 1946. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN members of the Great Lakes Historical So- 
ciety attended its annual meeting in Cleveland, May 25, 1946. In- 
cluded in this number were about fifteen representatives of the Marine 
Historical Society of Detroit. Michigan people otherwise are taking an 
active part in the affairs of the Great Lakes Historical Society. Mrs. 
Elleine Stones of the Burton Historical Collection is an advisory 
editor of the society’s magazine Inland Seas. Thomas B. Dancey, 
president of the Marine Historical Society, contributed an article on 
Captain William T. Bright to the April, 1946, issue of the magazine. 
According to the annual report of the Great Lakes Historical Society 
for 1945, the Marine Historical Society has been particularly helpful 
in contributing articles to Inland Seas. Certainly the magazine is of 
great interest to Michigan people for every issue contains articles deal- 
ing directly with the maritime history of the state. 


Ray A. Broruerton, Negaunee, was re-elected president of the 
Marquette County Historical Society at its annual meeting held Octo- 
ber 8 in the Peter White Public Library, Marquette, according to the 
Mining Journal for October 10, 1946. Other officers for the ensuing 
year are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Carroll Paul, Marquette, Carl Brewer, 
Ishpeming, Robert Richards, Elmer Jones, and Harry Ebersole; re- 
cording secretary, Harry B. Ebersole; corresponding secretary, Dr. Max 
Allen; treasurer, L. R. Walker; curator, Mrs. Carroll Paul; and li- 
brarian, Miss Phyllis Rankin; all of Marquette. 

Annual reports were given. Dr. Allen spoke briefly on the tentative 
plan of making the historical society’s library and museum more acces- 
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sible to the general public and of broadening the services of the society. 
He said he had presented the contemplated project to the Marquette 
Rotary Club which expressed interest in such an undertaking and 
stated its willingness to lend its support. A motion was made that the 
Rotary Club be asked to send a committee to meet with the directors 
of the society to discuss the details of the proposed innovation. 

Dr. Allen read the following tribute to James Edmund Jopling, who 
died September 22: 

The Marquette County Historical Society has lost a good friend and 
generous supporter in the death of one of its oldest members, Mr. James 
E. Jopling. Resident of Marquette County for more than sixty-five years, 
surveyor, explorer and mining engineer, he ranks with Philo Everett, Peter 
White and others of that heroic group of Upper Peninsula pioneers. Mr. 
Jopling had numerous community interests, not the least of which was the 
society. He served as vice-president from 1923 to 1928 and for the follow- 
ing seventeen years as curator. He attended its functions regularly until 
his declining health made this impossible. On numerous occasions both 
he and Mrs. Jopling acted as hosts for its social activities. 

Mrs. Carroll Paul, the curator, gave a report of some recent acces- 
sions to the society and Miss Rankin displayed some unique and orig- 
_ inal maps and photostats of maps pertaining to the Great Lakes region, 
and reported on services provided Professor Paul Kosok of Long Island 
University, who is doing research work on the life of L. H. Morgan. 

Included in the recent additions to the society’s collection is a his- 
toric bit which was given to Mrs. Frank B. Spear and which she pre- 
sented to the society at the meeting—a piece of the mast of Commodore 
Perry’s flagship, which originally had been in the possession of the late 
Captain Smith Moore of Marquette. The French sword recently pre- 
sented to the society by Guy H. Moore, Arcata, California, was also 
on display, as was a collection of Indian curios. 

An interesting paper on John Bryntesson, Ishpeming, and his co-dis- 
coverers of gold on Anvil Creek, Alaska, by the group known as “The 
Lucky Swedes,” was presented by John O. Viking, Ishpeming. 


In Ocroser, the Monroe County Historical Society inaugurated a 
series of tours to its museum by school children of the city. On October 
25, the significance of an Indian peace pipe, axe, ornaments, and other 
material on display in the Sawyer Memorial Building were explained 
to two groups of students; one a fourth grade and the other a fifth 
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grade class. The story of Colonel Francis Navarre was related to the 
children by Mrs. Florence Kirkland, curator of the museum, who con- 
ducted the tours. The tours are sponsored by the historical society and 
a local committee. 


In A THREE-DAY Celebration August 31-September 2, 1946, Chesan- 
ing observed the centennial of the organization of the township, which 
occurred April 6, 1846, according to a news story on the celebration 
in the Saginaw News for August 25, 1946. Stores of the village dis- 
played in their windows early Chesaning pictures and pioneer articles. 
The principal event of the celebration was a historical pageant written 
and produced by Miss Marie C. Richter of Saginaw. 


In AN ADDRESS before the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the East 
Michigan Tourist Association at Bay City, October 17, 1946, C. Yates 
McDaniel, head of the Detroit Associated Press bureau, told some 
six hundred tourist leaders to “combine Michigan’s romantic and 
adventurous past” with its progressive present in seeking to attract 
vacationists. McDaniel, who was born in China, first heard of Mich- 
igan when his mother read Longfellow’s Hiawatha to him. “I thought 
then that the Hiawatha country of Michigan and the old Northwest 
Territory was a romantic far-off place and that some day, somehow, 
I might get to visit it,” he told his audience. 


FRANKENMUTH Celebrated its “centennial” anniversary, August 4, 
1946, with a civic observance which not only marked the first settle- 
ment in 1845, but also welcomed home the community’s war veterans. 
The celebration of the centennial was postponed a year because of 
the war. An account of the founding and history of Frankenmuth is 
given in the Saginaw News for August 4, 1946. 


Tue Germania Cus of Saginaw, which was founded in a log cabin 
in 1856, celebrated its ninetieth anniversary with a week-long schedule 
of special events starting October 21, 1946. Originally formed as a 
Turnverein restricted to persons of German descent, the club dropped 
this restriction and today its membership is representative of the com- 
munity in general. Its present quarters in Saginaw is near its first 
log cabin home. 
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Tue J. L. Hupson Company of Detroit has announced an art 
project through which ten American artists will portray Michigan on 
canvas. The artists who have been commissioned by the firm to record 
present-day life in Michigan through approximately eighty paintings 
are Arnold Blanch, Aaron Bohrod, Adolf Dehn, John S. De Martelly, 
David Fredenthal, Joe Jones, Doris Lee, Carlos Lopez, Ogden M 
Pleissner, and Zoltan Sepeshy. Seven leaders in Michigan art circles 
constitute an advisory committee for the project, which is sponsored 
by 101 Michigan citizens. It is planned to complete the project late 
in 1947, following which the paintings will be exhibited in the state. 


“MICHIGAN Is RICH in the number of tales and legends of the Indians 
and the lumberjacks. From the tales of Paul Bunyan to anecdotes of 
local interest, there has been a store of material, passed by word of 
mouth from father to son. Many quaint superstitions and customs have 
grown up in the community because of some local happening or observ- 
ance. Memories of the founding of towns or the naming of lakes, hills, 
and streams carry historical interest. All this is folklore,” states the pro- 
gram bulletin of station WKAR, Michigan State College, for Novem- 
ber, 1946, in announcing a series of broadcasts each Sunday on Mich- 
igan folklore by Richard M. Dorson, director of the Michigan State 
College folklore archives and assistant professor in history and political 
science at the college. Mr. Dorson’s program may be heard Sundays 
at 2:30 p. M. 


IncorPorRATION of the Saginaw Museum was effected November 
29, 1946. Its purposes are 


to increase and diffuse knowledge and appreciation of history, art, music, 
drama, and the sciences; to conduct and carry on a museum in the City 
of Saginaw, Michigan; also to receive gifts, devises or trust funds for such 
purposes; to provide instruction and entertainment, and maintain courses 
upon art, drama and music; to maintain industrial exhibits and courses 
for the best interests of mechanics, engineers, artisans, and manufacturers 
for a more general diffusion of such knowledge in the community; to 
promote a love and knowledge of art and music among the children of 
the community; to preserve historical records; to receive any and all such 
gifts, devises and donations and works of art as may be donated for exhibi- 
tion in the said museum of the arts; and to do any and all things incident 
to the foregoing generally expressed purposes . . . 
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The establishment of a museum in Saginaw was made possible by 
the gift to the community of the former Clark L. Ring residence by 
Mrs. William G. Mather of Cleveland and Mrs. Edward I. Garrett 
of Seattle, daughters of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ring. 


Articzs By Dr. Herbert E. Randall published in the Bulletin of the 
Genesee County Medical Society have been reprinted in booklet form 
under the title, A Brief History of Medicine. One of the articles 
deals with William Beaumont, “the first American physiologist,” whose 
experiments on digestion began at Mackinac in 1822. The contribu- 
tions of other Michigan doctors are mentioned in the booklet which 
covers the field from Hippocrates to very recent times. 


Tue Sprinc, 1946 issue of the DTC Quarterly has much relat- 
ing to Michigan history in it. In co-operation with the William L. 
Clements Library, the Detroit Trust Company has reproduced a sec- 
tion of the McNiff map of the Detroit region. “A View of Detroit, 
July 25th, 1794” by “E. H.” from the Burton Historical Collection, 
is also reproduced. A sketch of one of the “Men Who Helped to 
Build America,” “Detroit’s First American Commandant—Col. John 
F, Hamtramck,” is given. “Detroit’s Sesquicentennial” is commemo- 
rated through an account of the events of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. The quarterly also carries an article by A. J. Cutting on 
“Saint Mary’s Academy” of Monroe. 


Two artTic.es on Eliza Mosher, first dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, by Mrs. Florence Woolsey Hazzard, appear in the 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review. The first, in the Spring, 1946, 
issue, deals with Dr. Mosher’s experiences as a medical student; the 
second, in the Summer issue, describes “a woman professor and dean in 
the nineties” who “had to make her own precedents.” 


Tuat Micwican is more of a melting pot of peoples than most states 
is graphically shown by J. F. Thaden in “Ethnic Settlements in 
Michigan” published in the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Quarterly Bulletin for November, 1946, and by a map, “The 
Farm People of Michigan According to Ethnic Stocks: 1945.” Mich- 
igan has more Belgians, Finns, and Hollanders than any other state. 
Only one other state has more Canadians or Bulgarians; only three 
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more English, Poles, Syrians, and Yugoslavs; only four more Hun- 
garians or Rumanians; and only five more Austrians, Germans, and 
northern Irish. The map shows the areas in the state by townships 
in which the various ethnic groups have settled. 


An account of the rise, development, and decay of the Saginaw 
coal industry is given in the December 1, 1946 issue of the Saginaw 
News. Accompanying the article is a map showing the abandoned 
mines underlying the city. The News for September 22, 1946, re- 
views some phases of Michigan “gold rushes.” The issue for Novem- 
ber 3, 1946, carries a story on the Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Saginaw, which observed its seventy-fifth birthday on 
November 8. In the same issue appears an article on the city’s early 
history based on that by B. Frank Emery, “Fort Saginaw,” which 
appeared ante, 30: 476-503 and on books, pamphlets, and documents 
in the collection of John P. Schuch. 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES on the history of women in medicine by Dr. 
Bertha L. Selmon has been appearing in the Medical Woman’s Jour- 
nal since January, 1945. Dr. Selmon is continuing the series with a 
story of the opening of the University of Michigan to women and 
sketches of the pioneer medical women of Michigan. 


A sxetcu of Ray Stannard Baker, a graduate of the class of 1889, 
appears in the July, 1946 issue of the Record of Michigan State 
College. Under the title, “Days of Yore,” in the Record, Madison 
Kuhn and Joseph G. Duncan report on the past of Michigan State 
College. Their page is enlivened by the copious use of pictures. 


Tue WituramM C. WiecHMANN Company began the first of a series 
of advertisements in the Saginaw News September 15, 1946, present- 
ing the history of neighboring communities. The first full page adver- 
tisement gave a sketch of Chesaning from the first settler there through 
one hundred years of history. 


A REFERENCE to Cass’s resignation as secretary of war and his anxiety 
to assume his ministership to France is to be found in a document 
printed in the American Historical Review, 51: 685-88 (July, 1946). 


How Bnritisu SOLDIERS were lured into the United States from Can- 
ada for service in the northern armies during the Civil War is described 
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by Marguerite B. Hamer in an article in the June, 1946 issue of the 
Canadian Historical Review. According to a British military dis- 
patch quoted by the author, “Any detachment near Detroit will melt 
away.” Michigan regiments benefited from the recruiting across the 
border to the extent of 19,341 recruits. 


In THE Indiana Magazine of History for June, 1946, David Howell 
Jerome is described as “the dominant figure in the work of the Che- 
rokee Commission.” The article is a study of President Harrison’s 
methods of appointment as revealed by those he made to the Cherokee 
Commission. 


FIFTY-EIGHT NARRATIVES on the Chippewa by Schoolcraft, with ref- 
erences to the particular edition of the book in which they appear, are 
listed by A. Irving Hallowell in a “Concordance of Ojibwa Narra- 
tives in the Published Works of Henry R. Schoolcraft,” published in 
the April-June, 1946 issue of the Journal of American Folk Lore. 
The introduction gives information on the many editions of School- 


craft’s books. 


Tue rEuNION of fifteen pioneer New Mexico cattle growers, all of 
whom came to the state before 1900, is described in the April, 1946, 
issue of the New Mexico Historical Review. The group assembled 
at the Aleman ranch, one of the oldest in New Mexico, which was 
established in 1878 by the Detroit and Rio Grande Cattle Company of 
which Russell A. Alger was president. Representative Frank J. Calvert 
of Highland Park spent the winter of 1888-89 in the employ of this 
company. 


Tue EARLIEST known city directories of Flint, Lansing, and Port 
Huron, all in the possession of the New York Historical Society, are 
listed in the New York Historical Society Quarterly for April, 1946. 
The three directories are Angevine & McCormick's General Directory 
of the City of Flint, for 1872 and 1878 (Flint, [1872]); Brown’s 
Directory of Lansing, Michigan (Lansing, 1873); and Brown’s 
City Directory of Port Huron, Michigan (Port Huron, 1870). 


In “Winturop SarcEntT and the American Occupation of Detroit,” 
Benjamin H. Pershing presents in the July, 1946 issue of the North- 
west Ohio Quarterly an interesting account of Sargent’s activities 
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while secretary and acting governor of the Northwest Territory which 
is at variance with the point of view of a number of recent writers. 


“Sir WiLL1AM Jonnson’s Journey Around Lake Erie” to Detroit and 
back in 1761 is described by Catherine Alford Archer in the July- 
September, 1946 issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly. Johnson’s two official purposes in visiting Detroit were to 
make a treaty with the Indians and to make regulations for the fur 
trade. 


Wit THE January-June, 1946 issue of Polish American Studies, 
Constantine Symonolewicz is succeeded as editor by the Rev. Joseph 
Swastek, professor of history at SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary 
and St. Mary’s College. Miecislaus Haiman, curator of the archives 
and museum of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, is asso- 
ciate editor. Mr. Symonolewicz was forced to resign his duties as 
editor of Polish American Studies and secretary of the Polish Ameri- 
can Historical Commission by the pressure of work connected with 
his new position at Bucknell University. New officers elected at the 
third convention of the Polish American Historical Commission, held 
at St. Mary’s College June 18-19, 1946 are Miecislaus Haiman, chair- 
man, and the Rev. S. Zielinski. 


IN AN ARTICLE On “La Salle in Texas,” published in the April, 1946 
issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, E. W. Cole describes 
La Salle’s last voyage, locates his landings on the Texas coast, and 
traces his travels inland. 


Tue LIFE and writings of Ernest Ingersoll, who was born at Monroe 
in 1852, are discussed by Howard S. Reed in “A Trio of Biologists 
from Erie County,” which appears in the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine for September-December, 1945. 


Tue “Fort at the mouth of St. Joseph’s river,” garrisoned with fifteen 
militiamen and no guns; and “Fort Detroite,” with seven hundred 
men, “Mostly Traders,” and no guns are mentioned in a report con- 
cerning Indian tribes and French forts on the Ohio Valley drawn up 
in 1757, which is edited by Charles F, Mullett and published in the 
William and Mary Quarterly for July, 1946, along with other docu- 
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ments under the title, “Military Intelligence on Forts and Indians in 


the Ohio Valley, 1756-1757.” 


Cuarzes Reaume, 1752-1822, fur trader and judge, one of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin’s most colorful characters, who was captured by 
George Rogers Clark at Vincennes and allowed to return to Detroit 
after taking the oath of neutrality, is the subject of a story in Wis- 
consin Historical News for July, 1946. 


Two ArTICLEs of special interest to Michigan people in the Sep- 
tember, 1946 issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History are John 
C. Chapple’s account of the ““‘Herring Boom’ at Bayfield on Lake 
Superior,” and Charles Corcoran’s “Location of La Pointe” on the 
mainland at or near Whittlesey’s Creek. 


A trisuTE to George E. Bishop in recognition of “a quarter of a 
century of work and unselfish devotion to the interest of the State of 
Michigan and to the Upper Peninsula in particular,” has been pub- 
lished by J. J. Bachunas of Sodus in the form of a thirty-two page 
booklet. In addition to a sketch of Mr. Bishop’s career, numerous 
letters of appreciation by prominent men of Michigan are given. 


Dr. Carx E. Gutue, formerly director of museums at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, now director of the New York State Museum, has 
been elected president of the William T. Hornaday Memorial Foun- 
dation, according to New Horizons for January-February, 1946. 








Reviews of Books 


Minnesota under Four Flags (Minnesota Centennial Publications, no. 1). 
By Mary W. Bertuet. (St. Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 
1946. 38p. 15 maps. $.50.) 


This is a series of fifteen maps with explanatory text opposite each map. 
These illustrate the geographical boundaries of the area of Minnesota from 
1671 to the present, indicating the nations which have held jurisdiction 
there—France, Spain, Britain, and the United States. On our shelves are 
many similar pamphlets from states whose origins may be traced back to 
colonial days—Florida, Michigan, California, and the like. The last named, 
with its Golden Bear flag, does not claim the greatest number of flags, as 
there lies before us Glamorous Louisiana under Ten Flags, New Orleans, 
1937. How does Louisiana get that way? (1) Leon and Castile flag, (2) 
flag of Bourbon France, (3) Spanish flag, (4) pre-Irish British Union 
Jack, (5) Tricolor of France, (6) United States flag at time of Louisiana 
Purchase, (7.) the Lone Star flag of “West Florida,” (8) national flag of 
Louisiana of 1861, (9) Confederate States of America, (10) Louisiana 
state flag dating Cin various forms) since 1812. Of course, all but four of 
the states south of the Mason-Dixon Line get an extra score from the C.S.A. 

Minnesota’s modesty is commendable, but what makes its pamphlet 
more satisfying than the others which have come to our view is Miss Jane 
McCarthy’s series of maps in which she makes clear exactly what Mrs. 
Berthel is talking about. This is what lifts the Minnesota publication 
out of the class of similar pamphlets issued by local chambers of commerce 
or breweries. It is interesting to observe that Minnesota does not hesitate 
to admit that it was successively a part of the state of Virginia, and the ter- 
ritories of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa be- 
fore it became Minnesota Territory in 1849. Mrs. Berthel and Miss Mc- 
Carthy should nail down their moving picture rights at once, and then sell 
the idea to the department of education of the University of Minnesota, 
so that an animated map could be made by some local Walt Disney and 
the whole made “required” visual education for all school children in the 
state. It could be run in less than five minutes—yet would make an im- 
pression which could never be secured by ordinary teaching methods. 

It is to be hoped that all states which wish to do this kind of thing will 
study the Minnesota example—and try to do likewise, combining historical 
accuracy with local enthusiasm. Come along, Michigan, and don’t forget 
that battle at Fort St. Joseph during the American Revolution whereby 
Michigan can bring in its Spanish ancestry. Then there was King Strang 
of Beaver Island—did he ever have a flag? 

William L. Clements Library Ranpotpx G. Apams 
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The History of Rogers Rangers. By Burr GarFietp Logscuser. Volume 
I, Jan. 1755-April 6, 1758. (San Francisco, 1946. 438p. Colored 
plates.) 


Mr. Loescher has written, set into type, printed, and published a book 
which will be dismissed frequently as an amateur performance of little 
consequence. That kind of judgment will be unfair, for it will ignore the 
excellent qualities of the book. And certainly, it will not take into account 
the author’s courage and daring in attempting such a one-man venture. 

As far as this reviewer can recall, there is only one other work of history 
produced in toto by the author. That is William W. Heartsill’s Fourteen 
Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army (Marshall, Tex., 1876). 
Only eight copies of Heartsill’s book have survived; perhaps Mr. 
Loescher’s book will eventually become very rare, too. Of course, in this 
connection, one should always remember Dard Hunter’s books on paper- 
making. Mr. Hunter carried the process further; he made his own paper 
and cut his own types and he probably built his own press. 

The History of Rogers Rangers has the faults of almost any unedited 
work. There are inconsistencies of form, misspellings, clumsily phrased 
sentences, and a number of errors in transcribing quoted passages. (This 
last matter may be a serious defect, for it casts doubt in the reader’s mind 
that quotations can be trusted implicitly.) Yet, the facts of the formation 
of Rogers’ Rangers appear to be set out clearly and the story of the organi- 
zations first years is engagingly told. 

This first volume (two more ar2 projected) covers the period January, 
1755 to April, 1758. They were exciting years. The Rangers seemingly 
existed only because Rogers willed that his would be a group like no other. 
Mr. Loescher tells how Rogers chose and trained his men and how suc- 
cessful he was in providing the British Army with an effective and unusual 
force. Rogers’ men were those who could not fit into normal army patterns. 
They did not take formal discipline well, for instance, and they did not 
drill “according to the book.” Yet, when Rogers ordered them about, they 
obeyed instantly, and when he demanded of them more than a commander 
could rightfully expect from regular army troops, they followed his com- 
mands to the letter. 

Ranging companies of scouts had been used in the British Army for 
many years, but they were loosely organized and virtually unled. Rogers 
and his men brought a number of new wrinkles to the art of scouting. 
Chiefly, they made themselves a striking force of considerable power. 
What is more, they used their heads, they fought imaginatively, and they 
brought a fierceness to the British side which had not been apparent before. 

The present volume does not cover expeditions of Rogers and his men 
as exciting as the raid on the St. Francis Indians, but in detailing forty- 
seven scouts, expeditions, and individual fights, it does treat of some thrill- 
ing episodes. For instance, the events of the Second Crown Point Village 
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Raid, the Cattle Tongue Scout, and the Battle of La Barbue Creek are 
both exciting and well told. 

Most of the adventures of the Rangers are described in Rogers’ Journal 
(London, 1765), but Mr. Loescher has not been satisfied with such a one- 
sided record. He has tracked down and dug out every bit of corroborating 
evidence he could find. He has searched letters and diaries and reminis- 
cences and official or private reports; and he has located, noted, and used all 
the French accounts which came to his attention. The result is that there 
are over 175 pages of notes—nearly all of them as rewarding as the text 
itself. Of particular importance, by the way, are the extensive memoranda 
on the uniforms of the Rangers, and also the famous “Ranging Rules.” 

The matter of author-publication is probably something of private con- 
cern to the author and not within the investigatory range of the reviewer. 
It seems a curious commentary on university presses that some one of them 
has not been willing to give this book the only thing it needs—a thorough 
editing job. But, perhaps the author will continue to do his own work. 
More power to him. 

William L. Clements Library Cotton Storm 


How Michigan Makes Her Laws. By Frep I. Cuasz. (Detroit, Michigan 
Public Expenditure Survey, 1946. 32p.) 


. This little booklet should receive wide circulation among the schools of 
Michigan. It tells in simple and clear language how our legislature works. 
Although it is chiefly an analysis of Senate procedure, it explains the entire 
legislative process. 

The booklet is written by one who has an intimate knowledge of how 
legislatures work, Fred I. Chase, secretary of the Michigan Senate. It re- 
sulted from a suggestion by D. Hale Brake, state treasurer, who served 
three of his four terms in the Michigan Senate as chairman of its important 
committee on the judiciary, and who knew from his own experience how 
ignorant the public is of the workings of the legislature. Mr. Brake’s opin- 
ion was confirmed by the investigations of the author, who discovered that 
in five text-books examined, these devoted eight, seven, five and a half, 
four, and two and a half pages to the work of the legislature. How Mich- 
igan Makes Her Laws is an attempt, and a successful one, to answer the 
questions raised by the title. 

The author describes the framework of government of which the legis- 
lature is a part, the powers, duties, and limitations of the legislature, how 
the legislature is organized, the constitutional provisions dealing with the 
legislature, and illustrates the hard, detailed work spent on a bill before it 
becomes law by tracing the legislative history of one act passed by the 1945 
legislature. The most important and lengthiest sections of the book are 
those taking up in detail the Senate rules and Senate procedure in the 
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passage of a bill. It is in these fields that the ordinary citizen is most ig- 
norant, and it is on these matters that the booklet is most useful. 

Mr. Chase concludes his discussion by stating that the cost to the people 
of Michigan of their legislature in 1945-46, “rather more than a third of 
our government,” was only six and eight-tenths cents per person. 


L. B. 


Grandfather's Days in Osceola. A Central Michigan Local History. 
Osceola County. By members of the Reed City Class in History 254 
under the direction of Rolland H. Maybee. (Mt. Pleasant, Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, 1946. iv, 88 p. Illustrations.) 


In February, 1946 a group of Osceola school teachers enrolled in a class 
in local Michigan history. Directed by Professor Rolland H. Maybee, 
Central Michigan College, the teacher-students eventually produced a 
mimeographed volume that, although not bearing the impress of profes- 
sional history, nevertheless sets a high standard and most certainly pro- 
vides stimulus for further projects of this type. 

Grandfather's Days in Osceola is significant not only because it gave 
teachers training in the historical method, but also because it could not 
help but give its several authors an appreciation and understanding of the 
tich treasures of their own community. It most certainly revealed a color 
and drama of the past that all too frequently lies buried under the press- 
ing obligations of the present. This awareness on the part of the teachers 
can not help but be imparted to their pupils in various parts of the 
county. 

Ten chapters carry the narrative of Osceola County from the time when 
“timber was green gold,” through the story of tough but good farming, to 
an interpretation of emigrant groups—Hollanders, Germans, and Swedes. 
The final chapter is entitled, “Our School System: Then and Now.” An 
appendix includes a list of first county officers, some county “firsts,” and 
some names of old-time residents before 1870. Sources, as revealed in a 
bibliography, include general histories, publications by state and federal 
agencies, newspapers, and personal interviews. Maps, diagrams, and illus- 
trations lend interest. 

Professor Maybee is to be congratulated upon the success of his experi- 
ment; and his students also are to be complimented upon the result of 
their activities. All in all, the book does bring to focus the fascinating 
story of a county, its activities, and its people. One might wish that the 
conversation were a bit more natural; that statistics might have been more 
generalized; that more attention had been given social customs and man- 
ners; and that greater attention had been paid to folk legends. Yet a 
beginning experiment can not achieve all. This volume is a noteworthy 
start. The instructor and his class are entitled to genuine encouragement. 
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It is hoped that they will continue further to explore and bring to print 
the treasures of local and regional history. 
University of Minnesota Puiip D. Jorpan 


Michigan's Old Inn. John P. Schuch ( [Saginaw, Privately printed, 
1946]. 72p. Illustrations.) 


The third edition of Michigan’s Old Inn, by the proprietor of the 
Schuch Hotel, Saginaw, is more than a reprint of the earlier edition. Mr. 
Schuch has revised and enlarged the text and provided new illustrations 
to accompany his potpourri of Saginaw history. 

Michigan’s Old Inn is like a tossed salad. It is a mixture of everything, 
some good and some not so good, spiced delightfully with the sauce of 
Mr. Schuch’s personality. The book is a combination of history, local 
anecdote, institutional and personal publicity, and the expression of the 
love for collecting. Those who would discard it as an expression of mere 
antiquarianism would make a serious error, just as they would should 
they discount Mr. Schuch’s collections, some of which have historical 
value and some not. One must not forget that in addition to the collec- 
tions Mr. Schuch has at his hotel, some of which he has described in this 
booklet, he has accumulated over 12,000 theatrical playbills, a collection 
second only in size to the one at Harvard University. 

Michigan’s Old Inn begins with a description of the things Mr. Schuch 
has collected and placed on display in his hotel. Then comes an account 
of Marie Dressler, who made her first stage appearance in Saginaw. One 
of the most interesting sections of the booklet is devoted to “Silver Jack” 
John Driscoll, the famous lumberjack. “Little Jake” Seligman, the banker 
and merchant, and “Saginaw Kid” Lavigne, the prizefighter, are two other 
Saginaw characters discussed by Mr. Schuch. The booklet contains many 
illustrations, one of the most interesting being a little-known photograph 
of “Silver Jack” Driscoll. 


The Great Chicago Fire, With an Introduction and Notes by Pau M. 
ANGLE (Chicago, The Chicago Historical Society, 1946. 86p. Illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 


Much has been written of the great Chicago Fire—and Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow. History books recount the episode in the usual semi-statistical manner 
and fulfill an obligation to posterity. Now, along comes seven private letters 
(never intended for public reading) carrying a vividness of description of 
the great fire which no regular history book can equal. 

In a letter to his mother, Jonas Hutchinson wrote “the like of this night 
since Sodom and Gomorrha has never met human vision”—a very appropri- 
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ate expression. Another writer compared the situation to the last days of 
Pompeii. Mrs. Fales wrote her mother telling how “David [Mr. Fales] 
buried the piano, china and books in the ground” but to no avail. All were 
destroyed. 

The fire was tragic but, nevertheless, had its humorous side to those who 
witnessed the event and participated in it. Mrs. King wrote “Then too, 
there is a little touch of the ludicrous now and then which cheers us. 
Imagine your friend Aurelia, for instance, with a thousand dollar India 
shawl and a lavender silk with a velvet flounce, and not a chemise to her 
back.” Aurelia was Mrs. King, the author of the letter. Mrs. George M. 
Higginson, despite “the greatness of the calamity,” could not refrain from 
mentioning in her letter a man “seen running from the fire with two 
immense turnips” in his arms. The importance of those turnips never has 


~ been established. 


The heroic but futile effort to protect homes is well illustrated by the 
method employed to thwart the fire—such as hanging wet carpets over the 
woodwork of brick homes. Many Chicago families found a safe haven out 
on the pier, by standing in Lake Michigan, or rowing back and forth all 
night in boats. Many slept in the old cemetery grounds; now Lincoln Park. 

The wheels of time turned, inexorably; hence babies were born in the 
midst of flame and destruction. Others were born out in the open prairies. 

In spite of the catastrophe, the seven letters on the Chicago fire are 
generally cheerful and indicate great faith in the future. They show a 
people considerate, sympathetic, and neighborly. Finally, one cannot fail 
to recognize a great reservoir of energy ready to overcome the disaster and ° 
rebuild a better and greater Chicago. 

Chicago is fortunate to have such letters extant. Too bad we Detroiters 
do not have similar letters of our great fire. One strange, but gratifying 
phase of the Chicago letters is—none of them mention Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. 

Detroit Times Louts H. Bursey 


A Tale of Possum Poke in Possum Lane. STELLANOVA OsBorn. (Poulan, 
Privately printed, 1946. Illustrations.) 


Stellanova Osborn has written a delightful and intimate account of life 
at former Governor Chase Osborn’s winter home in Georgia. There is 
really no story in this account of life on a small Georgia plantation; the 
running thread through it revolves around the dog Nog, who attached 
himself to the governor. 

This book is a leisurely paced series of reminiscences of events which 
have taken place at Possum Poke, and of the personalities of the members 
of the household. The physical characteristics of the country and of the 
buildings are told colorfully but with restraint. It is obvious the author 
feels very close to her subject, but she has to a remarkable extent kept her 
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account free of the sentimentality so often found in a book of this sort. The 
staff of Possum Poke (the duties of some are never quite clearly defined) 
have all been rechristened by the governor. Perhaps the most interesting 
name is that given to Ethel Lee Manuel Ryhmes. One freezing January day 
the cow had a calf and the governor found Ethel carrying the big baby calf 
in her arms to the shelter of the barn. Beside her the cow bellowed and ran 
back and forth. The incident was commemorated by changing Ethel’s 
name to “Bovina.” 

Miss Osborn points out that “nothing at Possum Poke was ordinary. . . 
If anyone dropped in who thought that he belonged to just the common 
run of humanity something happened to him before he left to make him 
realize he was strangely more than he had ever suspected. That was the 
Governor’s genius.” 

Although this book is a very personal account and might at first sight 
appear to be of interest only to those familiar with its province, it has value 
for those who are interested in the history of Michigan because it reflects 
well the character of its central figure. One feels throughout the book his 
personality: the cause, effect, and reason for the existence of Possum Poke 
is Chase S. Osborn. 

The book is well printed and well illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. in 


Michigan. A Jewel of Many Facets. (Lansing, Michigan Tourist Coun- 
; cil, 1944. 80p. Illustrations.) 
The Lure Book of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. (Marquette, Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau, 1946. 152p. Illustrations. Map.) 
Carefree Days in West Michigan. (Grand Rapids, The West Michigan 
Tourist and Resort Association, 1946. 144p. Illustrations. Map.) 

Eastern and Central Michigan Year-Round Vacation-land. (Bay City, 
Eastern Michigan Tourist Association, 1946. 132p. Illustrations. 
Map. ) 

Michigan Southeastern Section. (Detroit, Southeastern Michigan Tourist 
and Publicity Association, 1946. 68p. Illustrations.) 

Canoe Trails of Michigan. (Lansing, Michigan Tourist Council, 1946. 
40p. Illustration. Map.) 


The modern counterpart of the “Emigrant Guide,” so sought after today 
by historians, is the tourist guide and other literature put out by chambers 
of commerce, resorts, tourist associations, and automobile clubs. In future 
years this class of ephemeral publication will have as much value to the 
historian of Michigan as does the literature of one hundred years ago which 
was published to extoll the resources and attractions of the state, a city, or 
a mineral spring. It is hoped that it will not be as scarce one hundred years 
from now as is the early emigrant guide today. 
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Published primarily to attract and keep tourists in the state, the litera- 
ture of the tourist agency is as attractive in make-up and illustration as the 
skill of the publicity man can make it. This literature is crammed with 
facts too, facts which indeed are selected so as to present the best possible 
pictures of Michigan cities and counties, shores, lakes, rivers, and country- 
side to the world, but which nevertheless provide a mine of information for 
the historian. 

The citizen of Michigan who wishes to learn about his state could well 
begin with the tourist guide. The designers of school textbooks would do 
well to emulate some of the features of the tourist guide. The manner in 
which illustrations are relied upon to tell the story in particular is good. 

Tourist guides furnish raw material for the historian to use. They pro- 
vide him with an assembly of selected facts about the state which consti- 
tutes a hybrid between the earlier “Emigrant Guide,” the city directory, 
and the handbook of natural resources. Since they are frankly promotional 
in purpose, history finds its way into them only incidentally—as a means 
of making Michigan attractive to the out-of-state visitor. Yet a goodly 
amount of history is there, in a condensed but sound version. 

In Michigan A Jewel of Many Facets, for instance, there is a capsule 
history of Michigan down to the achievement of statehood in 1847 under 
the title “Since the Indians Roamed,” and a page devoted to “How These 
Counties You’ve Visited Were Named.” The four regional guides, The 
Lure Book of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, Carefree Days in West Mich- 
igan, East and Central Michigan Year-Round Vacationland, and Michigan 
Southeastern Section, follow a common pattern. Each devotes a section to 
the individual counties within the region in which the tourist attractions 
of the counties are described. The advertisements of resorts and other en- 
terprises which depend upon the tourist trade are not the least valuable 
part of the guides. The kinds of fish to be found in Michigan waters, forest 
camps, state and county parks, golf clubs are described, and steamship, 
airplane, ferry, bus, railroad, highway, and other transportation informa- 
tion is given. The guide for the Upper Peninsula has a section on “Those 
Names and Their Meaning,” which not only gives the origin of the place- 
names, but their pronunciation. 

The detailed maps of the three sections of Michigan which accompany 
the guides for the Upper Peninsula, and the eastern and western halves of 
the lower are good. So is the map of the rivers of the state which accom- 
panies Canoe Trails of Michigan. 

Perhaps inadvertently the tourist organizations of Michigan are furnish- 
ing a detailed record of the state which will be historically valuable. This 
reviewer has stressed that aspect of these publications. It is his belief, 
however, that the historian has a contribution to make to the literature of 
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tourist promotion which is not being made. Perhaps he should not wait in 
any “ivory tower” he inhabits to be sought out by the tourist people, but 
should take his learning in his hand and offer it to them for use in building 
up one of Michigan’s important economic assets. L. B. 


Union List of Ohio Newspapers Available In Ohio. Compiled by AnrHur 
D. Minx. (Columbus, The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1946. viii, 126p.) 


In publishing the Union List of Ohio Newspapers Available in Ohio, 
compiled by Arthur D. Mink, the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society has provided historians and other research workers with a most 
valuable tool. The union list records the holdings of Ohio newspapers of 
162 Ohio libraries, including those of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, Western Reserve University, the Ohio State Library, 
the public libraries, and the libraries of historical societies, religious organi- 
zations, and two private collectors. Since it begins with the first newspaper 
published within the present state of Ohio, the list combines the informa- 
tion found in the Ohio sections of Bingham’s Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820 and Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821-1936 
with additional data collected from the smaller libraries, which appear for 
the first time in this Union List. The Union List, together with the Title 
List of Ohio Newspapers compiled previously by Mr. Mink, open the 
newspaper records of Ohio to the historian. i. oe 
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News And Comment 


The American Association for State and Local History has received a 
substantial grant from the American Philosophical Society with which to 
build its membership, income, and program to a level where it can stand 
on its own feet, according to an announcement by S. K. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the association. In order to make the American Association for 
State and Local History “the major agency in developing and improving 
local and amateur historical activity throughout the United States and 
Canada,” the association is placing its first emphasis on increasing its 
membership. Readers of Michigan History who wish to join this national 
organization may do so by sending dues of $3.00 for a year’s membership 
to Box 1881, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Plans for the centennial celebration in 1948 of the movement of Swedes 
from their homeland to the United States are described in the Summer, 
1946 issue of the American-Scandinavian Review. The centennial is to 
be observed by appropriate celebrations throughout the area of Swedish 
settlement, which took place chiefly in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


The Dr. William Beaumont Memorial Foundation, organized to per- 
petuate the memory of Beaumont at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, has ac- 
quired two acres of the old Fort Crawford tract. It was at the fort hospital 
that Dr. Beaumont did much of his work on Alexis St. Martin which pro- 
duced new understanding of the functions of the stomach. The foundation 
has partially restored the hospital at a cost of $20,000. It is appealing for 
$20,000 more in order to complete the buildings and provide exhibits. The 
foundation has the co-operation of the Crawford County and state medical 
societies of Wisconsin, the Daughters of the American Revolution, and of 
individual citizens. On May 26, 1945, the council and officers of the state 
medical society made their second pilgrimage to the medical shrine at 
Prairie du Chien as guests of the Beaumont Foundation and the Crawford 
County Medical Society, where they listened to an address on Beaumont 
by Dr. Edward Alexander. Dr. Alexander’s address on “Surgeon Beaumont 
at Prairie du Chien,” together with an account of the meeting by Dr. W. D. 
Stovall, has now been reprinted for wider distribution by the foundation 
from the October, 1945, issue of the Wisconsin Medical Journal. 


The educational program of the State Historical Society of Colorado is 
being effectively promoted by the society’s historical marking program, 
states the editor of the Colorado Magazine in the July, 1946 issue. Six 
markers were erected and dedicated by June 16. The dedication of three 
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more is planned for 1946. School children of the communities where 
markers have been placed have participated actively in both the erection 
and dedication ceremonies of most of the historical markers, which have 
been erected by the state society with the co-operation of the American 
Pioneer Trails Association and citizens of each locality. 


At its annual meeting May 7, 1946, the Connecticut Historical Society 
voted not to join with the Hartford Public and Watkinson libraries in 
working for a new building which would house the libraries of all three 
institutions, but to continue to plan to build on the site already owned by 
the society near the Connecticut State Library. The membership of the 
society believed it “unwise to depart from the said plans in order to make 
any other arrangements, and furthermore, the proximity of the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society to the Connecticut State Library makes easily 
accessible the incomparable resources of the two institutions and brings 
together institutions of similar aims and purposes.” 


Preceded by a day’s program at Harrisburg, more than two hundred 
people participated in the spring tour of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
May 11, 1946. From Harrisburg the caravan of busses and cars proceeded 
on a one hundred and seventy mile trip through the Ohio River region 
of southeastern Illinois. In July, another historical tour of Illinois was 
sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society, the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies, and Augustana and Monmouth colleges. Starting 


from Rock Island, some fifty people circled the state on a twenty-one 
hundred mile pilgrimage lasting two weeks, reports the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for September, 1946. 


The Indiana Historical Bureau is purchasing twelve historical markers 
as the first step in a long-term program of marking between 300 and 350 
of the most important historical sites and buildings in Indiana. The 
marker selected by the bureau is a cast aluminum sign, thirty by forty- 
two inches, with raised letters, the letters to be gold stamped and the 
background a contrasting color. The letters are two inches high. The 
signs are securely mounted on a concrete post with an aluminum skin. 
The marker selected by the bureau was chosen for its legibility, ease of 
erection, and ease of maintenance. The Indiana Historical Bureau in- 
tends to invite county historical societies, chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, and other organizations to order signs to mark sites of local and 
regional importance. The bureau is especially desirous to see towns and 
cities erect signs on the highways at the city limits which would give, in 
less than fifty words, a brief history of the city. 


The Indiana Historical Society by May, 1946, had a membership of 
1,344. While this is “a peak never before attained,” states the editor of 
the Indiana History Bulletin in the May, 1946 issue, it should not be con- 
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sidered to be the limit of the society’s expansion. “The peak figure which 
the Society might attain must be well up in the thousands,” he declares 
in inviting those interested in Indiana history to join the organization. 


The Indiana War History Commission has been reappointed to carry 
on the work of collecting records of the state’s participation in the war 
and writing a history of its war activities, according to the Indiana History 
Bulletin for May, 1946. The commission expects to end its collecting 
activities this year. Four of the volumes it has planned are already well 
under way. 


In a ceremony August 3, 1946, on the steps of the old stone capitol 
building in lowa City, now one of the buildings of the State University of 
Iowa, Governor Robert D. Blue placed an Iowa Centennial stamp in circu- 
lation. The date selected to place the centennial stamp on sale was the one 
hundredth anniversary of the adoption, at an election held by its voters, of 
the state constitution of Iowa. 


The Manitoba legislature has provided for the preservation of the his- 
toric sites and ethnological and anthropological objects of the province by 
forbidding any interference with them except by authorized individuals. 


At a meeting June 11, 1946, the Society for the Preservation of Mary- 
land Antiquities was revived with the election of a temporary president and 
the re-establishment of the executive committee. Organized in 1931, the 


society had become dormant because of the depression, the war, and other 
causes. Its plans call for the designation of sites and buildings of major 
historical or architectural interest and the creation of chapters in the 
counties of Maryland, according to Maryland History Notes for July, 1946. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has been designated by Governor 
Edward J. Thye as the official agency to prepare plans for the observance 
in 1949 of the centennial of Minnesota’s organization as a territory. The 
preliminary plan as drawn up by the society will be presented to the 1947 
legislature. In addition to planning for the commemoration of the terri- 
torial centennial, the society has its own one hundredth birthday to cele- 
brate in 1949. The first steps taken by the Minnesota society to mark 
its centennial were the redesigning of the cover of its quarterly magazine, 
Minnesota History, and the publication of Minnesota Under Four Flags, 
the first volume in the Minnesota Centennial Publications (reviewed ante, 
104). The second volume in the centennial series, Minnesota, The North 
Star State in Pictures, appeared late in 1946. 

In organizing the state for the territorial centennial, the Minnesota 
Historical Society will be aided by a new position, that of field director, 
created by the legislature in 1945. Mr. Richard R. Sackett, who was 
appointed field director of the society late in 1945, explained his work 
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and functions to members of local historical societies at a state-wide local 
historical conference in April, 1946. The field director in Minnesota 
represents the state historical society in its relations with local historical 
societies, visits their museums, furnishes technical advice, assists them 
in carrying out their programs, supervises investigations of historic sites, 
works with communities and groups that plan to erect markers or have 
anniversary celebrations, and prepares news stories about the society's 
activities. 

Conferences for those interested in county history have been held for 
twenty years in connection with the Minnesota Historical Society’s annual 
meeting. The establishment of a field directorship made it possible to 
form a separate local historical conference of the Minnesota Historical 
Society which will serve as a clearing-house for local groups and their 
problems. The organizational meeting, held in St. Paul, April 12, 1946, 
was attended by representatives of local historical societies and of junior 
historical chapters. The conference elected officers and appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up by-laws. Mr. Sackett was elected permanent secretary 
of the organization and will function as the liaison between the state 
society and local historical organizations. 

Several new publications are being issued by the Minnesota Historical 
Society. In connection with his publicity functions, Mr. Sackett, the field 
director for the society, prepares a monthly mimeographed news release, 
‘which replaces Minnesota Historical News. The first number of a four- 
page folder containing News for Members appeared in November, 1946. 
Issued monthly, the bulletin is intended to keep members of the society 
currently informed about its activities. For junior historians of the state, 
the Minnesota society has begun the publication of the Gopher Historian, 
a mimeographed periodical that will appear at intervals during the school 
year. 

Students and others interested in the junior historian program heard 
it endorsed by a representative of the state department of education at 
the luncheon meeting of the local history conference, April 12. Dr. Horace 
Morse, chairman of the society’s school committee, described the junior 
historian movement, told how to organize a chapter, explained the various 
contests sponsored by the Minnesota Historical Society, and announced 
that a scholarship in the University of Minnesota valued at $75 is among 
the prizes offered in the essay contest. Earlier, at a luncheon March 4, 
1946, prizes to the winners of the 1945-46 contests were awarded. 

Appointments to carry out the objectives of two grants received by the 
Minnesota Historical Society have been announced. Dr. Philip D. Jordan 
has been chosen to direct the preparation of a “History of Public Health 
in Minnesota,” the research, writing, and publication of which was made 
possible through the grant of $25,000 from the Mayo Properties Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Rodney C. Loehr has been named to direct the Forest Products 
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History Foundation, newly established with funds provided by a prom- 
inent lumbering family. The foundation will collect materials, conduct 
research, and publish historical studies relating to the forest products in- 
dustry in the United States. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri ranks first in the number of 
active members states Floyd C. Shoemaker, its secretary and editor, in 
his annual report published in the Missouri Historical Review for July, 
1946. On December 31, 1945, the Missouri society had 4,076 members, 
a gain of 375 during 1945. By April 30, 1946, the membership was 
4,164. The staff of the society, which includes eleven persons, has two 
members with Ph.D.’s and four with M.A.’s. 


Under the new state constitution adopted in 1945, the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly “may enact laws and make appropriations to preserve and 
perpetuate memorials of the history of the state by parks, buildings, monu- 
ments, statues, paintings, documents of historical value or by other means, 
and to preserve places of historic or archaeological interest or scenic beauty, 
and for such purposes private property or the use thereof may be acquired 
by gift, purchase, or eminent domain or be subjected to reasonable regula- 
tion or control.” In order to implement this provision of the constitution, 
a committee for the preservation of historic sites of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association of St. Louis has recommended that a bill be intro- 
duced in the next legislature establishing a commission with authority 
over historical and archaeological sites and buildings. Among the initial pur- 
poses of the commission would be the taking of a census of historical spots 
in Missouri which should be preserved and the selection of certain of these 
places for preservation and restoration. 


Since the passage of the Historic Sites Act by Congress in 1935, the 
secretary of the interior has placed seventeen important structures or sites 
associated with historical events under the custody of the National Park 
Service. These historic sites are listed and described by Stuart Bartlett 
in Old-Time New England for April, 1946. Four of the sites are located 
in New York and Pennsylvania, two in Virginia, and one each in North | 
Carolina, Texas, Massachusetts, Missouri, Oregon, Georgia, and Rhode 
Island. 


Nebraska History for April-June, 1946, reports that the Nebraska State 
Historical Society has a total of 1,138 members. 


Fort Rice, established in 1864; Fort Ranson, established in 1867; Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, established in 1872; and part of Fort Buford, estab- 
lished in 1866, are maintained by the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota as historic sites, according to the May, 1946 issue of the Museum 
Review, published by the society. The society also owns the site of Fort 
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Seward, established in 1872, and intends to develop it as another his- 
torical site. 


The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities since 
its organization in 1910 has acquired and maintains thirty-nine historic 
houses in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Maine, and a gristmill, cooperage shop, barn, fish shed, meeting- 
house, and two graveyards. The society has been instrumental in pre- 
serving many of the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 


New York has 146 historical societies, according to the State and Local 
History News for March, 1946. Ninety-one of these societies have been 
incorporated; fifty-five are unincorporated. Membership in these organi- 
zations varies from a mere handful to 2,000 or more. The work of these 
societies is made more effective through a common organization, the New 
York State Association of County Historians. Through the association, co- 
operation among the local societies is stimulated and the stronger societies 
are able to help the weaker ones. A training institute for local historians 
was held at Albany in 1945 and 1946 to advise people connected with 
the local historical organizations how to serve their communities more 
effectively. Topics covered at the institute included how to gather local 
historical information and historical objects, popularize local history, col- 
lect and care for various types of records, organize and use museum 
materials and local library resources, and promote history programs in 
schools and on the radio. 


At their annual meeting April 12, 1946, the trustees of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society voted to initiate an amendment to 
the constitution “to increase membership fees in the various categories, 
the present fees being inadequate if not archaic.” Annual dues for an 
active member in the Ohio society now are $2.00; for a contributing 
member, $5.00; and for a sustaining member $10.00. 


At its annual meeting April 5, 1946, the Ohio Academy of History 
adopted a constitution stating that the objectives of the society are 
to enable the historians of the State of Ohio to assume their rightful role in 
such historical activities within the state as research, the formation of archives, 
historical instruction in the schools, state and local historical activities and pub- 
lications, and to aid in the elevation of the general level of historical conscious- 
ness throughout the state. 
The constitution is printed in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly for July-September, 1946. 


In a report printed in the June, 1946 issue of the Bulletin of the His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, a special committee appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of larger quarters or a permanent home for the 
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society, stated that it was the unanimous opinion of its members “that it 
is essential for the proper growth and development of the Society, that it 
maintain its individuality and have a separate home of its own,” rather 
than look forward to housing the library and collections of the society 
permanently in buildings belonging to public authority or large educa- 
tional institutions. The director of the society was asked to ascertain 
from some of the larger historical societies of the country the “nature of 
their collections and the conditions surrounding the safe-keeping and 
display and use of such collections and libraries.” 


The Oregon Historical Society had over one thousand members by the 
end of the first quarter of 1946. Special historical exhibits at the Meier 
and Frank Company in March led to the addition of 130 new names to 
the society’s roster. 


The Society of American Archivists and the American Association for 
State and Local History held their annual meetings in Washington, D. C., 
October 24-26, 1946. Hosts were the National Archives, the American 
University, and the Catholic University of America. Headquarters for both 
meetings was the National Archives building. Topics on which papers were 
given were “Utilization of Archival Materials,” “Mapping and Photog- 
raphy in World War II,” “State and Local Records Administration,” 
“Training” of archival and historical agencies personnel, “Publicizing and 
Popularizing Local History,” and “The Preservation of Historic Prop- 
erties.” The presidential address for the Society of American Archivists was 
given by Solon J. Buck, archivist of the United States. Frank Warner 
spoke on “Folk Songs in America” at the annual dinner of the American 
Association for State and Local History. 


The centennial of the signing of the treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States fixing the boundary between the United States and 
Canada at the 49th parallel was celebrated at Blaine, Washington, June 
15, 1946. It is estimated that more than ten thousand people witnessed 
the event, which was sponsored by the Washington State Historical 
Society, the British Columbia Historical Association, and the Peace Arch 
Association. The program, according to the Pacific Northwest Quarterly 
for July, 1946, was broadcast over the entire network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company. Following the program an official marker was 
unveiled by representatives of the Canadian Commission on Historic Sites 
and Markers and the International Boundary Commission. The march 
through the Peace Arch of color guards from service organizations of 
Washington and British Columbia was filmed by all the major newsreel 
companies of the Northwest. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin celebrated its centennial 
during the month of October with a special series of weekly talks by prom- 
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inent state leaders on the long service record of one of the nation’s leading 
historical societies, and an exhibition tracing the society’s development. 
The Wisconsin society, celebrating its centennial two years before Wis- 
consin itself is able to claim a hundred years of statehood, has a library 
of 690,000 volumes. Its manuscripts number 766,000; its museum con- 
tains some 34,000 groups of accessions in history and anthropology. The 
State Historical Society is housed in its own building on the University 
of Wisconsin campus. During its hundred years of growth it has had six 
directors, beginning with Lyman C. Draper, and followed by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Milo Quaife, Joseph Schafer, Edward Alexander, who 
is now at Williamsburg, and the present incumbent, Clifford L. Lord, 
former director of the New York State Historical Association. The work 
of these and many other scholars was shown in a special exhibition pre- 
pared for the centennial to illustrate the growth of the society. The place 
of the society in the state today was discussed by many prominent Wis- 
consin leaders at a series of open meetings during October. Speakers 
included Governor Walter S. Goodland and Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Supreme Court; Dean Mark S. Ingraham of the college 
of letters and science at the University of Wisconsin; William B. Hessel- 
tine, professor of history at the University; Robert Ewens of the Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Association; Milo K. Swanton, of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture; John Guy Fowlkes, professor of education at the 
- University; Miss Karen Falk, Madison history teacher; William McKern, 
director of the Milwaukee Public Museum; and Professor Walter Wittich 
of the bureau of visual instruction at the University of Wisconsin. 


Lake Pontchartrain, by W. Adolphe Roberts (Indianapolis and New 
York, 1946), the sixth in the American Lake Series, edited by Milo M. 
Quaife, continues the standards of excellence furnished by its predeces- 
sors in the series, which dealt with each-of the Great Lakes. Volumes 
which will follow Lake Pontchartrain are Lake Champlain and Lake 
George by Frederic F. Van de Water, The Great Salt Lake by Dale Mor- 
gan, and Lake Okeechobee by A. T. Hanna. 


Pennsylvania at War 1941-1945 is an attractively illustrated sixty-four 
page booklet published by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. In chapters dealing with “Men in Uniform,” “Camps and 
Depots,” “Volunteers for Defense,” “Arsenal for America,” and “Food for 
Freedom,” Pennsylvania’s contribution to the winning of World War II 
is presented. 


With the March, 1946 issue, the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin transformed 
itself into Hoosier Folklore, “A Quarterly of Folklore from Indiana and 
Neighboring States.” ‘The mimeographed bulletin is now a printed maga- 
zine. The change was effected through the co-operation of the Indiana 
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Historical Bureau with the Hoosier Folklore Society, the bureau having 
assumed the publication of Hoosier Folklore. ‘This recognition of the 
relationship of folklore studies and history, and of the historical value of 
folk traditions should stimulate the interest and work of folklorists, not 
only in Indiana, but throughout the entire Midwest. 


The first issue of a new historical publication, the Journal of the His- 
tory of Medicine and Applied Sciences, appeared in January, 1946. The 
new magazine is a quarterly published by Henry Schuman. George Rosen 
is the editor. 


The Croatian Historical Research Bureau was organized in 1939 to 
do research and compile historical information on the lives and deeds of 
Croatian and other Slavs in America. In furtherance of its objectives it 
began the publication, in July, 1946, of the American Croatian His- 
torical Review, whose aim is 
to call to the attention of the American people the noble deeds of our early 
Croatian and Slav missionaries who labored on this continent long before the 
United States were organized and formed; to reproduce the monuments erected 
in their honor; to trace their true names and original nationality, with no in- 
jection of any political motives; to publish historical documents concerning 
Croatians, in order that they may be preserved for future generations in our 
libraries; to show what contributions Croatian and Slav peoples have made 
toward the progress of our America; and to serve America loyally and obediently, 
and to uphold all the sacred traditions that made America great. 

In an editorial statement, the editor expresses well one of the objectives 
of all historical publications when he expresses the belief that 

all nationalities, including the Croatian and Slav, have made great contribu- 
tions to this country. These must be recorded for the enlightenment of the 
descendants of these peoples, and must be preserved for their children and their 
children’s children, so that they may point with justifiable pride to the accom- 
plishments of their ancestors. 


“For fifty years historians and archivists have been proclaiming that 
county records constitute the greatest heritage of historical source material 
we possess,” states the editor of the American Archivist in the July, 
1946 issue. “Lawyers have been pointing out the importance of those 
records from the legal standpoint, yet even in the most progressive states, 
county records continue to bake in uninsulated attics, to molder in dank 
basements, to furnish linings for rats’ nests and kindling for court house 
furnaces.” The neglect of county records, the editor believes, is only 
partially due to local opposition arising from “either a false pride of pos- 
session, jealousy against state interference in county affairs, or optimistic 
belief that the conditions are temporary,” which usually blocks the trans- 
fer of older records to the state archives department. The failure to 
preserve county records properly is due very largely to the failure to 
plan for adequate records vaults in building courthouses. Neither build- 
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ing committees nor architects realize the significance of records in county 
administration. Unlike state and federal records, a large proportion of 
which are of only temporary value, most county records are “record 
records,” or “true records,” which should be preserved permanently in 
their original form. For this reason “record vaults are truly the heart of 
county government and deserve primary consideration in the planning of 
court houses.” 


“There are pictorial records in every community,” declares Miss Ruth 
Thompson in “The Collection and Preservation of Local Historical Pic- 
tures in the Minneapolis Public Library,” published by the American 
Archivist for July, 1946. “Finding them is a worth while task for some 
interested person, perhaps the librarian, a worker in the local historical 
society, or a public spirited citizen.” After describing the large collec- 
tion of pictures relating to Minneapolis in the Public Library, its value 
and uses, Miss Thompson stresses the historical importance of forming 
such collections by quoting J. Fletcher Williams, early secretary of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, who wrote in 1875 that 
photography is one of the most valuable aids in preserving history that we 
have. ... The collections of photographs of our scenery in its natural state, before 
it was, or will be marred by the hand of man—of our ever changing and rapidly 
growing towns and cities—of our scenes and localities of historical interest and 
pride—of our early settlers and prominent pioneers and public men—of our 
* Indian inhabitants, . . . all these have been among our main objects. 


“One aspect of the folklore of Indiana remains largely for future study 
since so little has thus far been done,” states Stith Thompson in the March, 
1946, issue of Hoosier Folklore. “This has to do with the European groups 
who have come into the state within the last century.” In the main, these 
groups are found in the large cities. Frequently they maintain organiza- 
tions “which keep alive the songs, dances, customs, and beliefs which they 
have brought with them from abroad. The way in which similar groups 
have been studied in such a city as Detroit to the mutual advantage of the 
community at large and of these groups themselves,” the author declares, 
“will show at least one direction in which the future may profitably engage 
the labors of our folklorists.” 


The “Recit des Voyages et des Decouvertes du Pere Jacques Marquette” 
is subjected to critical analysis by Jean Delanglez in Mid-America for 
July, 1946. In the article Delanglez restudies the various manuscripts of 
the “Relation of 1677-78” and discusses the sources the author of the 
“Recit” had at his disposal. In an article to follow, Delanglez proposes to 
trace, paragraph by paragraph, the sources utilized by the author of the 
“Recit.” 


Clifford P. Wilson, editor of the Beaver, argues in the September, 1946 
issue of Minnesota History that the “smaller Lake” which Jean Nicolet 
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visited in 1634 is not Green Bay but Whitefish Bay. Mr. Wilson’s argu- 
ments are cogent. “It would appear,” he concludes, “that the only point 
in favor of the accepted theory is that some of the tribes Nicolet presum- 
ably visited were later living near Green Bay; while the only weak spot 
in the theory now advanced is that Whitefish Bay is not really a little lake.” 


In “Toward a New Folklore,” published in Minnesota History for 
December, 1946, Dr. Philip D. Jordan makes a plea for a revitalized and 
broader approach to folklore. Folklore today, he states, “is rapidly losing 
ground and respect” because “a nineteenth-century concept of folk culture 
has continued into the twentieth century without recognition that methods 
must change to meet new conditions and new types of materials.” Oral 
tradition has been collected and published for years without sufficient 
analysis of the cultural significance of the catalogued material. The first 
approach to the new folklore, he believes, “is intensive study of what 
has been collected in an attempt to synthesize thousands of proverbs, 
superstitions, and legends into some fundamental cultural pattern.” But 
folklore, Mr. Jordan states, “includes larger areas of human experience” 
than popular tradition; it encompasses “traditional modes of political, eco- 
nomic, and social activity.” The second approach to the new folklore thus 
“is to begin collection and analysis in fields that not so long ago were 
considered outside the province of folklore.” 


Under the title “History in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” Fremont P. 
Wirth discusses the question: “Does history for the citizen differ from 
history for the historian?” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for 
June, 1946. His conclusions are: 

1. The history offered for the general student should be as accurate and as 
scholarly as that offered for the historian. 

2. The general student takes fewer courses than the person whose field of 
specialization is history. The courses should, therefore, be broader in range 
and with greater emphasis on the events which have social significance. . . . 

3. The courses for the non-specialist, whatever the amount suggested, should 
present a general overview. ... 

4. The courses for the general student should be terminal in nature rather 
than designed as prerequisite for other courses to follow. ... 

5. While the courses present a background of the past, the emphasis should 
be on the understanding of the present with its many social, economic, and 
political problems. . . . 

6. Emphasis should be on generalization, on understanding trends and move- 
ments, rather than on details... . 

7. Since the amount of time which can be devoted by the general student to 
history is limited, it is imperative that the content be carefully selected. Many 
courses in history, it is charged by some, are cluttered up with worthless materials 
and details which are soon forgotten. . . . 

8. The general student, as well as the historian, should have training in 
historical method. . . . 
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9. Finally, the general student must be introduced to well-written history 
and interesting historical biographies in order that his interest will be carried 
beyond the classroom. .. . 


Between the two world wars American historical scholars tentatively re- 
solved the conflict between the advocates of the scientific method and the 
champions “of the practical recognition of the functional nature of historical 
knowledge” by “blending the essential features of two supposedly incom- 
patible schools of thought,” states William C. Binkley in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for June, 1946. By the middle 1930's the his- 
torical profession “in general was apparently proceeding on the theory that 
interpretation, synthesis, and application were legitimate functions of the 
historian so long as he adhered to the relevant requirements of the scien- 
tific method in arriving at his conclusions and generalizations.” Other sig- 
nificant trends of the period between the two wars were “the increased 
interest in the collection and preservation of historical records” and the 
increasing insistence “upon giving more attention to so-called contemporary 
history.” 


An account of “The Historical Significance of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Area” is given in the Bulletin of the Missouri His- 
torical Society for July, 1946. The area, established as a national historic 
- site in 1935, occupies nearly forty city blocks in downtown St. Louis. 
The area comprises the site of colonial St. Louis through which much of 
the cultural, commercial, and physical expansion of the American nation 
westward was channeled. Three buildings within the area which will be 
preserved because of their historic interest are the Manuel Lisa warehouse, 
the old Cathedral of St. Louis of France, and the old courthouse. Plans 
are being made to develop a suitable memorial in the area commemorating 
Thomas Jefferson and the national expansion of the United States. 


The chief thesis of the introduction to Your Government's Records in 
the National Archives, published in 1946 by the National Archives, is 
that nothing could be further from the truth than the misconception that 
an archival agency which preserves noncurrent government records is 
merely a storage house for old records. Through illustration after illustra- 
tion, the author of the introduction drives home the point that “non- 
current records are not necessarily dead records,” but have great practical 
value for the agency which created them, for other government agencies, 
for the ordinary citizen, and for the research worker. Records in an archival 
agency, whether state or national, “are preserved for the information in 
them, for the use that can be made of them, and the primary purpose 
of the agency is to make that information or the records themselves avail- 
able to government officials, scholars, and the general public.” 
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According to a reprint from the Philadelphia Forum Magazine, more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand persons yearly visit the Betsy Ross 
House, in Philadelphia, which is maintained by the American Flag Home 
and Betsy Ross Memorial Association, one of whose incorporators in 1898 
was Fred H. Cozzens of Detroit. In 1937, the city of Philadelphia, called 
public attention to the impaired condition of the house. As a result, Mr. 
Atwater Kent restored the house to its original condition. The interior, in- 
cluding the kitchen and bedrooms, has been furnished completely by his- 
torical and patriotic groups in the manner of middle class life of Betsy Ross’ 
period. Subsequent to his restoration of the house, Mr. Kent purchased the 
adjoining property for a civic garden and presented it to the people of 
Philadelphia. 


“An anniversary celebration may be a bore and a flop or it may be an 
occasion for great spiritual enrichment to a church,” writes the editor of 
the Presbyterian Key in the May, 1946 issue. Many churches in the 
United States celebrate anniversaries each year, “but most pastors and 
committees have had little experience because such occasions are usually 
spaced at intervals of twenty-five years.” To help transform the burden 
into an inspiration for Presbyterian ministers, the Presbyterian Historical 
Society has prepared a folder containing Suggestions for Celebrating 
Church Anniversaries, which is now in its second edition. 


An outline on how to write railroad history has been prepared by the 
Railroadians of America. It is the hope of the organization that the out- 
line “will stimulate, or create, a desire to produce well executed articles 
on railroad historical subjects which heretofore have not been covered.” 
The outline contains useful suggestions on research and writing for those 
interested in other fields of business history as well as for those engaged 
in the writing of railroad history. 


In a “Report of Resources and Activities in Contemporary Public 
Address,” Wayne N. Thompson, the chairman of the committee on con- 
temporary public address of the Speech Association of America, presents 
the results of a series of surveys he made to ascertain what institutions, 
business organizations, and historical societies were collecting recordings 
of addresses and the extent of research being done in the field of public 
address. His findings, which are incomplete because of the failure of 
many persons and institutions to reply to requests for information, are, 
in part: 

1. Half of the colleges and universities [reporting] have preserved ten or 
fewer recordings of addresses delivered since March 4, 1933, and very few 
institutions more than fifty. 

2. Almost no-institution has a set of recordings that is complete within 
definable limits. An exception is the University of Missouri, which has recorded 
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all of President Truman’s speeches broadcast since October 1, 1945, over a 
national radio network. 

3. A few speakers, notably Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
have been recorded, though unsystematically, by many institutions, while many 
other speakers have been recorded seldom, if at all. 

4. No centralized file exists to show which institutions, if any, have recorded 
any designated speech. 

5. Certain agencies of the Federal Government have huge quantities of 
recordings. ... 

6. The national radio networks have made very few recordings of public 
addresses... . 


7. Of thirteen individual stations . .. , only five had any recordings of 
public addresses, and in some instances these holdings are small. 
8. Of seventeen historical societies . . . , only one had more than one 


recording in contemporary public address. 

The Michigan institutions which answered Mr. Thompson’s inquiries 
are the University of Michigan and Michigan State College. The twenty- 
five or thirty recordings preserved at the University of Michigan include 
speeches by Truman, Churchill, Byrnes, Reuther, Murray, and Reese. 
One member of the faculty of Michigan State College is recording “all 
the preachers she can take off the airways.” The college plans to record 
the major political addresses that are broadcast over the networks. In spite 
of this meager showing, the two Michigan institutions reporting rank 
well among those covered in Mr. Thompson’s survey. 


The location of St. Ignace, where the Jesuit martyr saints, Jean de 
Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, were tortured to death by the Iroquois in 
1649, has been definitely ascertained, according to the Evening Telegram 
of Toronto for September 16 and 17, and October 18, 1946. Through 
the work of Wilfred W. Jury of the University of Western Ontario, whose 
investigation has been jointly sponsored by the university and the Jesuits 
of the Martyrs’ Shrine at Fort Ste. Marie, the site of St. Ignace has been 
located in the woods three miles southwest of Waubaushene, Ontario, on 
a plateau overlooking the Sturgeon River. Mr. Jury has established, 
through systematic archaeological exploration, the location of more than 
2,800 posts by means of which a complete plan of the buildings and the 
palisades which surrounded them can be reconstructed. The outlines of 
twenty-six buildings have been traced, one of which, in the center of 
the compound, may be the church. A few artifacts have been discovered. 
These, the outlines of the posts, and the general topography establish 
the site as the citadel of Huronia. The site and the evidence uncovered 
there agree with descriptions of St. Ignace as recorded by Father Paul 
Ragueneau, according to the account in the Evening Telegram. 


The Western Reserve Historical Society has begun the publication of 
the Historical Society News, a well-printed, four-page monthly bulletin 
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in which news of current activities, museum exhibits, and other news of in- 
terest to the members of the society appears. 


A series of articles on the local history, geography, and geology of Essex 
County appear each Saturday on the feature page of the Windsor Daily 
Star. Written by Dr. Neil F. Morrison of the W. D. Lowe Vocational 
School of Windsor, the articles deal with settlement studies, biographical 
sketches, and striking single incidents. Occasionally they embrace neigh- 
boring parts of Ontario or Michigan, but for the most part they are con- 
fined to Essex County. The articles begin with the September 29, 1945 
issue of the newspaper. During the summers of 1945 and 1946, Dr. Morri- 
son broadcast two series of twelve radio talks on the history of Windsor and 
vicinity which were sponsored by the Essex County (Ontario) Tourist 
Association. Other speakers on this program were Mr. David P. Botsford, 
curator of the Fort Malden Museum, Amherstburg; Mr. George F. Mac- 
donald, president of the Essex County Historical Society; and Mr. Robert 
M. Fuller, principal of the Dougall Avenue School, Windsor. The mate- 
tial of the 1945 series is being published as Essex County Sketches. Dr. 
Morrison is the author of a geography textbook which is widely used 
throughout Canada, A Commercial and Economic Geography, the eighth 
edition of which was published in 1946. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is a “going concern,” states the 
editor of one of its publications, Wisconsin Historical News, in the issue for 
November, 1946. The society’s library contains 690,000 volumes. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes are added yearly to this collection. The document, 
newspaper, and manuscript divisions have collections which rate among the 
nation’s finest. The usefulness of the material in two of these divisions is 
being increased by microfilming the newspapers and laminating the manu- 
scripts. The museum of the society offers an interesting cross section of 
significant material from Wisconsin’s past. October was the centennial 
month for the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. In addition to a 
panoramic exhibition in the society’s building, a series of five evening pro- 
grams was given during the month on various phases of the development 
of the state and society. 


A feature of the Yorker, written by and for members of junior chapters 
of the New York State Historical Association and published monthly 
September through June by the association, is its illustrations. These do 
much to liven and add interest to the articles which are directed to the 
junior historians of New York. Besides using pictures to illustrate the 
articles which appear in the Yorker, many of which are written by mem- 
bers of the junior chapters, the editor frequently runs photographs of out- 
standing young historians or chapters to add reader interest to the maga- 
zine. Folklore is stressed in the junior history program in New York. A 
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folklore contest, in which the junior historians were set to collecting folk- 
lore, was conducted early in 1946. Each group which competed was sent 
a sheet of suggestions on how to collect which was prepared by Louis C, 
Jones, then editor of the New York Folklore Quarterly. Mr. Jones also 
wrote a “So They Tell Me” page of folklore for the Yorker. In spite of 
this interest in folklore, most of the space in the magazine is given over 
to articles on the history of the state, or to accounts of junior historical 
activity. 


Elbert J. Benton, director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
died March 28, 1946. Dr. Benton taught history for nearly four decades 
at Western Reserve University. In 1925 he became its first dean of the 
graduate school, serving in that capacity until his retirement from univer- 
sity work five years ago. 


The beginning of the fiftieth year of publication, July, 1946, of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly was marked by a change in editors 
from Walter Prescott Webb to H. Bailey Carroll. At the same time Mr. 
Carroll, who had served as acting director for the past four years, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Webb as director of the Texas State Historical Society. 





